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Ship’em to Denver 


HE Denver Sheep Market has demon- 

strated its feasibility and value to the 

sheep producer, and, with receipts of 
2,357,000 head in 1925, maintained its stand- 
ing as one of the really large lamb markets. 


No producer need fear shipping his entire 
production to Denver—they will find a ready 
market regardless of the number or day ar- 
riving, at the full market price and with 
many savings made. Because of the cen- 
tralized demand existing there, he can mar- 
ket a trainload in one day, rather than feed- 
ing them in for several days. 


If anyone desires to gamble on an upturn of 
the market, the cheapest place to do this is at 
home, not en route to market. 
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No. 83-113—In by April 15, 


Stetson Hats $21 .00 


we feature the < on our 
“TOM MIX.” Prepaid Saddles, 
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Bits, Spurs, 


“TOM ss Hats is on. No. 292 
GRIMES” 


An extra large Price 
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Straight Brim, Prepaid 


“5 
ren No. 46—Combination of 3 and 5 
rows’ stitching; made only as 
shown, in Calf or Kangaroo. 
ao leather laced in top. Any Size Tree 
Tan top or Alligator vamp..$30.00 Prompt Shipment 
Price with one row of . 
stitching, No. 46 $22.00 Made on our bull hide 


guaranteed tree 
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Sen An, Jr, 638, buck color. “880 12:50 1330 32.00 40.00 © GHAS. P. SHIPLEY SADDLERY and MERC. CO. 


Sterlington New Style, 6x3... 8.50 12.50 18.50 32.00 40.00 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Prince Domino Herefords 


Our Winners at Four Leading 1925 State Fairs 


SEVEN CHAMPIONSHIPS on a son of Gay Lad 12th, and on a son and a daughter of 
Prince Domino. 


THE GET OF PRINCE DOMINO won first at two of these fairs and second at one. At 
Chicago and Denver last January the get of Prince Domino won first. 


TWENTY-TWO FIRST PRIZE RIBBONS were awarded our cattle at these four fairs. 


NINE SECOND and EIGHT THIRD PRIZE RIBBONS were other important ratings given 
our Prince Dominos. 


A TOTAL OF THIRTY-NINE CLASS AWARDS above fourth place. 


We are prepared to furnish range men with Prince Domino and 
Gay Lad Bulls that possess the quality, type, character 
and substance they will appreciate 


KEN-CARYL RANCH CO., Littleton, Colo. 


FRANK J. SMITH, Manager JAMES SMITH, Herdsman 





“The Great Need of the 
Farmer Is Markets” 


— President Coolidge 





AOE HAT economists call the “division of labor” has 
N 2) sy) brought about the necessity of marketing the 
EVAL products of the farm. Large groups of the popu- 
Sie lation in the cities are engaged in industrial 
enterprises, while the rural population specializes in pro- 
ducing the raw materials of food and clothing for both. 


The consumer requires meat, bread, butter, and numer- 
ous other finished products, and insists on having them at 
convenient places. The farmer, on the other hand, produces 
live stock, grain, and other products which are not accept- 
able to the consumer either in their raw state or at the point 
of production. 


The farmers’ products, therefore, are not ready for use 

In industrial communities. They must be transported, 

graded, processed, and distributed, and these transactions 

must be financed until the ultimate consumer actually pays 

for the goods. Only when these additional services are added 
are the consumers willing to pay for farmer products. 


Marketing comprises all these services which have to be 
performed in order to make raw products salable. 





ARMOUR 4xp COMPANY 
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The Problem of “ Bad Beef” 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HAT IS THE MATTER with the cattle 
W\ market? This perennial problem refuses 
to take a back seat, obtruding itself at all 
seasons. The chorus of ubiquitous scarcity-forecast- 
ers has been discredited by repeated failure to “make 
good,” and the cycle-theorists no longer find a wel- 
coming ear for their obvious balderdash. The irides- 
cent dream of an empty beef-rail has vanished, and 
cattlemen—breeders and feeders alike—are con- 
fronted by a set of frigid, adamantine facts. The gro- 
tesque imposture of those who assert ordination to 
make the channels of commerce sweet and lovely has 
been relegated to the category of buncombe, for which 
the late P. T. Barnum asserted that there was always 
a receptive market. 


Cattle-Scarcity Forecast Still Awaiting Fulfilment 


Murdo Mackenzie, on one occasion when an im- 
pending-cattle-scarcity fanatic was unfolding his 
vision of a cattleman’s millennium, remarked: “I will 
not believe it until they come to our pastures to buy 
our cattle.’ That type of cynicism is engendered by 
wisdom and experience; and the Matador man is rich 
in both. He totes no crippling baggage of error and 
misinformation in his knapsack. Some twenty years 
have elapsed since “Billy” Skinner went to Denver to 
inaugurate a “raise more beef” campaign in the graz- 
ing country, and during that period every market in 
the United States has been cluttered up with cattle— 
good, bad, and indifferent; fat, thin, and emaciated. 
During that same period there has been nothing 
wrong with market conditions other than saturation 
—or too much beef. At intervals, scarcity of certain 
types—the result of feed conditions—has been mani- 
fested; but a “cattle scarcity” has always been as 


remote from killer and consumer as the North Pole 
from the South. Even after a half-decade of continu- 
ous and unprecedented liquidation, killers are still in 
easy circumstances, so far as their daily supply of 
beef is concerned; no rust has accumulated on the 
hang-rail; the yellow caravans of refrigerator cars 
still move eastward over the long steel trails, carrying 
maximum tonnage and on regular schedule; the 
opulent butchers’ union still confronts the financially 
harassed packer with new wage exactions; and with 
tiresome monotony the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics disseminates the discouraging weekly infor- 
mation that the eastern beef market is “rotten.” 

“Close-ups” of the cattle market are always in- 
teresting—frequently instructive. The outstanding 
feature of this season’s buying operations is an in- 
sistent clamor for “something cheap.” It accounts 
for the disposition of the average cattle-buyer to leave 
a load of good cattle to look at a pen of “skates.” He 
will ride from these to bid on a drove of cows, and 
will give a bunch of “hat-rack” cows preference over 
anything. The only buoyant feature of the trade all 
winter has been the canner and cutter deal, and in 
that sphere of barter animation has marked the bar- 
tering operation, with the odds always in favor of 
the salesman. The hardest job on the market has 
been the disposition of a drove of good cattle at a 
price anywhere within reasonable distance of owner- 
ship expectation. 


“Cat Meat” Serious Handicap to Trade 


One trouble with the cattle market is the great 
mass of “bad beef” dumped into the hopper. About 
a year ago Alvin H. Sanders, of the Breeder’s Gazette, 
began a campaign against “cat meat”—a term of 
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opprobrium directed at this objectionable product— 
which promptly aroused the ire of meat-distributors ; 
also their more or less profane vituperation, as it 
affected the sacred principle of volume. Some of this 
low-grade beef originates in the cattle country west 
of the Missouri River, constituting a reproach to the 
intelligence and economy of its breeders; but the 
major supply source is the ever-expanding dairy area 
between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard, in north- 
ern Illinois, the entire State of Wisconsin, a steadily 
increasing portion of Iowa, the whole of Minnesota, 
and swelling patches here and there west of the Mis- 
souri River, where the highly profitable dairy cow is 
asserting sway. By virtue of relative cheapness, 
American beef-consumers are going to cow beef, to 
the obvious disadvantage of steer product. 

No intelligent cattleman will countenance a dia- 
tribe against cow beef, nor have I a remote intention 
of indulging in one. As J. Ogden Armour has as- 
serted, the trade needs variety, and there is a legiti- 
mate place in beef-distribution channels for every 
pound of healthy product from which a hide has been 
peeled. However, much of this “bad beef’—using 
that term advisedly—is not healthy product, but that 
of reactor cows culled from dairy herds owing to 
tuberculosis infection. This daily and weekly contri- 
bution to the nation’s beef supply may not be respon- 
sible for current unsatisfactory market conditions, 
but experience demonstrates that beef trade is easily 
relieved of saturation; consequently it is not an un- 
reasonable assumption that, if freed from the task of 
digesting such parts of the carcasses of thousands of 
dairy-yard culls as evade consignment to the render- 
ing-tank, good cattle would have a more favorable 
inning at the market. 

Now, veterinary science—which, by the way, has 
never attained the fulfilment of exactness—has de- 
cided, to its own satisfaction at least, that such parts 
of the carcass of a tuberculosis-infected animal as do 
not show local indications of the dread disease are fit 
for human food; and the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in its wisdom, has not only stamped this theory with 
approval, but has put it into practice; the result being 
a steady flow of “bad beef” from shambles to consum- 
ers, to the obvious detriment of good beef. If this 
theory is tenable, either in a sanitary or in an eco- 
nomic sense, a gigantic blunder was _ perpetrated 
under official sanction during the several costly cam- 
paigns to exterminate foot-and-mouth disease. Down 
in South America veterinary science and practice ap- 
prove throwing the product of cattle affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease into commercial channels; and 
it is better beef than most of that cut from reacting 
dairy cows. 

Term “Canner” Misleading 

The theory on which this traffic is based is that 

thorough cooking eliminates possibility of disease- 
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transmission; but the practice of eating rare beef is 
common. If the entire package salvaged from the 
rendering-tank under the not always thorough obser- 
vation of underpaid government inspectors were con- 
signed to the cannery, there to be thoroughly cooked 
before reaching the defenseless ultimate consumer, 
there would be less ground for criticism; but the 
term “canner” is deceptive, and under regularly re- 
curring supply conditions a “canner” becomes a “cut- 
ter’—both terms being self-explanatory. The fact is 
that only part of the carcass of the most emaciated 
bovine hat-rack that ever measured her length on the 
killing-floor goes to the can; loins, ribs, and other 
portions finding their way into cheap beef trade. This 
was admitted by a representative of the slaughterers 
at a conference held at Chicago last December on the 
subject of cattle- and beef-grading, called by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. When the term 
“canner” was reached, a request was made for its 
elimination from the classification as misleading, 
erroneous, etc.; the objector candidly explaining the 
uses to which the various portions of such cows were 
put, incidentally disclosing the fact that cheap beef 
trade absorbed much of it. And it is this cheap beef 
that is the reason why killers sidestep good cattle as 
they ride their steeds up and down the market alleys 
in quest of raw material. 

Not only are producers handicapped by this 
method of substitution, but consumers are deceived, 
with a resultant kick-back on good cattle. It is sig- 
nificant that the hog market has been active on a 1214- 
cent average basis, while the cattle trade has been 
stagnant on a 914-cent basis. Pork, in its various 
cured and fresh forms, is of standard quality, varying 
only in weight; of beef there are fifty-seven or more 
varieties, and always a certain retailer is cheating his 
customers by substitution and misrepresentation. The 
veterinary scientists may be wise and their technique 
faultless; but let them answer this question: What 
proportion of the meat-eaters of the country would 
knowingly buy or eat beef from a carcass, part of 
which had been consigned to the rendering-tank for 
tuberculosis infection? Frequently as much as five- 
sixths of the carcass is salvaged. 


Butchers’ Association Protests Against Deceptive 
Practices 


That the public is being imposed on in a gross 
manner, with official sanction, is obvious. The traffic 
is profitable to a type of slaughterer and meat-vender 
ignorant of trade ethics. At the Chicago conference, 
hereinbefore referred to, a committee from the Mas- 
ter Butchers’ Association of North America appeared 
to file an emphatic protest against such substitution 
and misrepresentation methods, demanding that the 
Department of Agriculture take steps to protect the 
reputable element in the retail business, as well as the 
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public. Usually the beef salvage from tubercular 
cows goes into the possession of more or less unscru- 
pulous venders. The cattle are frequently reduced to 
beef at plants not under federal inspection, and, while 
state and city inspection may be effective, it has been 
so frequently discredited as to justify suspicion of 
inefficiency. 

But the root of the trouble goes back to the unfair- 
ness—to the commercial cattle industry at least—of 
permitting any of this “bad beef” to find its way into 
distributive channels. In justice to beef-makers and 
consumers, the entire carcass of any animal found in- 
fected with tuberculosis should be consigned to the 
tank. It represents nothing but a useless by-product 
of the dairy industry, which has always been suffici- 
ently powerful in the halls of legislation to handicap 
producers of beef cattle to the extent of an official 
boycott on a wholesome by-product—margarine. If 
the dairyman is to be protected in this respect, why 
should his diseased by-product be afforded access to 
the beef market? The injustice is obvious. 

Or, if beef-makers—that is, producers of good 
beef—cannot be protected in any other way, let every 
piece of meat from an animal, part of which has been 
condemned, be plainly marked for what it is. This 
will prevent unscrupulous retailers from selling it as 
“native” beef, or using other deceptive trade terms; 
also penalize restaurant-keepers using beef of this 
character without acquainting customers with its 
origin. 

Right now is a critical time for the cattleman in 
this connection, as a gigantic campaign to clean up 
the tuberculosis-infected herds of the dairy areas is 
under way, involving vast expenditure, beside which 
the comparatively small sum realized for this residue 
of “bad beef” is insignificant. If there were merit, or 
sagacity, in the methods pursued in eradicating foot- 
and-mouth disease, let the same plan be adopted in 
fighting tuberculosis. By the time a bunch of reactor 
cows has paid their fare to the slaughter-house, and 
run the gamut of inspection, the price realized by the 
portion of the carcass pronounced fit for human food 
by the more or less competent veterinary on the in- 
spection job is infinitesimal. The United States gov- 
ernment and the several states are definitely com- 
mitted to the policy of eradicating tuberculosis from 
the dairy herds of the country at public expense. Why 
not peel off the hides on the farms, and consign the 
carcasses to the trench or the manure-pile, where they 
would be assimilated for fertilizer, provided hogs 
were denied access? Or, if veterinary science is right, 
the carcasses could be thoroughly cooked, and then fed 
to hogs, in substitution for tankage. 


No Beef Is Ever Wasted 


Beef consumption is measured by production, as 
every pound of edible product that goes on the hang- 
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rail ultimately finds its way over the retailer’s coun- 
ter. Certainly none is ever consigned to “Bubbly 
Creek.” And every added pound is a burden on the 
market, usually in saturated condition, and a handi- 
cap to the sale of good beef. This would seem to be 
a job for the National Live Stock and Meat Board, if 
it has the “guts” to tackle it from the only two possi- 
ble angles—either consigning the entire carcass of a 
reactor to the rendering-tank, or indelibly branding 
that portion pronounced fit for human food by the 
veterinary “wise guys.” 

Growers of commercial cattle are more in need 
of protection from the competition of rotten tubercu- 
lar product than from Canadian cattle. The tubercu- 
losis-eradication campaign now in the inception stage 
in the dairy districts of northern Illinois will, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lintner—a competent authority— 
send 20,000 reactor cows into the Chicago market 
within the next few months, the majority of which 
will contribute to the beef supply; and it may be 
added, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
not a single pound of this beef could be sold over the 
retailer’s block if consumers had even an inkling of 
its real character. All over the dairy region this elim- 
ination of diseased cattle is in progress, at a period 
when the western cattleman should be the recipient 
of at least a modicum of benefit from the long travail 
through which he has passed. 


“Bad beef” is the bane of the cattle business. Cat- 
tle standardization is remote. Always the dairy-yard 
will cull a sufficient number of healthy cows annually 
to furnish all the low-grade beef the cattle industry 
should be required to compete with; and for some 
inscrutable reason a certain element persists in 
maturing scrub steers that could be economically and 
profitably vealed. The real trouble with the cattle 
market is an excess of “bad beef.” That it is given 
access to distributive channels is an injustice to cattle 
raisers, feeders, and consumers. Dairymen from 
whose herds tuberculosis-infected cows are culled de- 
rive little financial benefit from the present practice, 
which merely plays into the hands and fills the coffers 
of unethical, if not unscrupulous, retailers and 
restaurateurs. 


ORGANIZING WORLD’S WHEAT-GROWERS 


LANS FOR A WORLD-WIDE WHEAT POOL were dis- 

cussed at a conference held in St. Paul last month between 
representatives of wheat-producers in Canada, Australia, and 
the United States. The object of such international co-opera- 
tion would be to stabilize the market and as far as possible 
eliminate speculation as an element in price-fixing. Canada’s 
wheat pools, which control 50 per cent of all the wheat grown 
in the Dominion, and which last year raised the price 30 cents 
a bushel before the entire crop was marketed, have taken the 
initiative in this move and were held up as a model worthy of 
emulation. ; 
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Wolf and Coyote Control 


BY W. B. BELL 
Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture 


[Concluded from February Number] 


Coyotes 
RINGING the coyote under control is a more 
B difficult task than is the case with timber wolves. 
Coyotes have existed in enormous numbers. 
They are exceedingly prolific under favoring condi- 
tions, and the young may number as many as fourteen 
to the litter. The great extent of country occupied 





COMPARISON OF LOBO WOLF AND COYOTE HEADS 


Showing characteristic appearance and differences in size and 
conformation 

by coyotes in the United States is shown on the ac- 
companying map. These animals have demonstrated 
remarkable adaptability in maintaining themselves 
and in rearing their young even in close proximity to 
ranch headquarters and in closely settled farming 
country. Eight dens containing forty-eight pups 
were taken one spring around a single Colorado 
ranch. They have proved amazingly aggressive in 
entering and establishing themselves in new territory, 
including high mountains, forests, and prairie. In 
obtaining ample food, in eluding pursuit, and in de- 
tecting traps or poison they have displayed almost as 
great cunning and skill as the fox. To control them 
is thus a problem which requires both extensive and 
intensive organized effort. 

A careful study of the feeding habits of coyotes 
for many years throughout their range has shown 
that they are exceedingly destructive to calves, sheep, 
and goats, especially lambs and kids, to pigs and poul- 
try, and to deer and antelope, and such ground-nest- 
ing birds as quail, grouse, and ducks. Records have 
been kept of stomach examinations made by hunters 
since the organized work was launched. The follow- 
ing table, summarizing such reports, and covering a 
period of five years, is of interest as giving specific 
- information procured under field conditions: 


SUMMARY OF STOMACH CONTENTS 


OF COYOTES 
Domestic Animals— 
NIM os tino Osage tt eek ee ge aed 2,517 
IS fs on cate Nea is nents enenieemate 1,500 
ORD ANS MO aco ns ca. paensnsseansie 6,946 
MING aos oe a hl a ok Le 209 
Domestic and Wild Birds— 

UIE Rta ae tee reas eases econ sae 1,306 
NORE aera a ven tp aebe deren ce rence 1,268 
MN oS ide aden tae 
NIN, TERM ete) 805 


Game Animals— 








399 
20 
40 
RINT oa a oon Bip Binds BE secsseeececnne 
GROUNGBGUIPION ecco ah cece cnsesecinaas access GO 
RMI, coat Os ara OS ce 584 
Chipmunk ...... a Pa ea 65 
Groundhog (marmot) saceutoues Paiste 64 
Mouse or rat... ped rae ac es NC ek Sa 
Other Food— 
POM scotia ee UD Ue i a . 5,293 
Carrion. ........ pee re iden recaree 
Insects or worms... Siceseiscesuastvua sisi eae 
Fish, frogs, or reptiles... eetnctin Se recruetiniaide ces 138 
Grass, SUICES, OF WOPTICS ok 2,211 
RR oes encce ws eo to sieleisecan 36,989 


Analysis of this table shows 36,989 recognizable 
food items found in coyote stomachs. Of these 12,478 
are from domestic animals, with sheep and goats 
strongly in the lead at 6,946; beef second, with 2,517: 
horse meat third, with 1,500; poultry, with 1,306; and 
pork, with 209. Among game animals and birds, 
grouse lead, with 1,268; miscellaneous birds, 805; 
deer, 399; elk, 20; and antelope, 40. Rodents were 
found 11,217 times, with rabbits popular, totaling 
7,929; mice or rats, 1,427; ground-squirrels, 1,148; 
and prairie-dogs, 584. 

Since coyotes are scavengers and when pressed by 
hunger feed freely on dead carcasses, some items of 
stomach contents represent such food. The general 
results of this large-scale tabulation of post-mortem 
data, however, tally so closely with field observations 
on the feeding habits of the live animals, and with 
results of more limited laboratory examinations, that 
they afford significant information as to the economic 
status of these animals. During the progress of the 
control work extensive collections of parasites have 
been made in co-operation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which show coyotes to be important hosts 
and distributors of parasites that affect domestic ani- 
mals. 

Careful study has been given to the relation of 
coyotes to the control of such destructive rodents as 
prairie-dogs, ground-squirrels, rabbits, and mice. 
They have long been looked upon as important agents 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COYOTES AND WOLVES 
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in the control of such animals. A review of the facts 
in the history of the West, however, shows that 
prairie-dogs, ground-squirrels, and mice flourished in 
the face of a practically undisturbed natural abun- 
dance of coyotes, and that jack-rabbits periodically in- 
creased to devastating hordes, until swept off by 
epizootic disease, only to build up their numbers grad- 
ually to another peak of abundance. One of the most 
deadly epizootic diseases of rabbits, tularemia, is also 
communicated to man by biting insects and in dress- 
ing diseased carcasses. 

The most destructive outbreaks of jack-rabbits 
known in the West occurred while coyotes existed in 
normal numbers and before the present organized 
work was begun. While the abundance of jack-rab- 
bits and other rodents, therefore, probably makes liv- 
ing conditions somewhat easier for coyotes, the coy- 
otes have not been a very successful agency in pre- 
venting an inordinate increase of rodents. It is also 
apparent that they cannot be relied upon to afford 
adequate protection from rodents to crops or range 
grasses under present farming, irrigation, or range 
conditions. Modern conditions of settlement and 
farm and ranch production make necessary effective 
and reliable control measures, both for coyotes and 
rodent pests, which may be applied by man, as the 
situation from time to time may require, to afford 
protection from their destructive activities and dis- 
eases borne by them. 

Dependence upon the uncontrolled forces of nature 
to afford protection against predatory animals and 
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rodents is hopelessly impracticable. Because of this 
recognized situation in the economic development of 
agriculture and stock-raising, the Biological Survey 
has co-operated with other federal, state, and local 
agencies throughout the West in the study of these 
problems, 2nd in working out and putting into effect 





A FEW OF THE COYOTES PICKED UP IN POISONING 
OPERATIONS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


the practical programs of organized field operations 
for control both of rodents and of predatory animals. 
Stockmen and farmers are joining vigorously and en- 
thusiastically in these protective measures, spending 
their own time and money, and urging upon federal, 
state, and county officials the importance of furnish- 
ing them efficient practical help. 

In combating coyotes, guns, traps, and den-hunt- 
ing have played their part; but experience has demon- 















































+ strated that these alone are inadequate. The enor- 
mous numbers of coyotes, their great reproductive 
capacity, and the large area involved present a situa- 
tion that can be successfully met only by large-scale 
poisoning operations. These are being employed with 
marked success. The numbers of coyotes killed now 
run into hundreds of thousands. Planned, organized, 

° and conducted under the guidance of experienced and 

: capable men, who are in close and constant contact 

and consultation with state and county officials, re- 

search and extension workers, stockmen, and farmers, 
these campaigns serve to clear the pasture ranges and 
farming districts of these destructive wild animals. 

In many instances losses from this source have been 

completely eliminated. 

Greatest benefits have accrued from intensive 
work about lambing-grounds and over summer and 
winter range. Absence of coyotes makes possible open 
herding, lower expenses for herders, more complete 
utilization of forage, and the maintenance of the en- 
tire range in better condition. Large areas of other- 
wise valuable range on which live-stock production 
had been excluded or rendered unprofitable by the 
ravages of coyotes are now being restocked, following 
the practical elimination of coyotes from these lands. 
Greater production at lower average cost is thus 
brought about—a condition favorable to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. Thorough knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with local conditions, and close contact 
with the people, have made it possible to apply mod- 
ern poisoning procedure over thousands of square 
miles, with maximum results and with a minimum of 
danger or damage to domestic stock, and to game and 
fur-bearing animals. The general use of small, per- 
ishable baits, and instruction in the use of poison in 
this co-operative work, have contributed much to the 
success of the effort, and to establishing and main- 
taining essential safeguards against unwarranted and 
unintentional destruction of domestic animals and 
valuable forms of wild life. 


Rabies Control 


The -various outbreaks of rabies have been re- 
pressed and controlled with reasonable promptness. 
While the disease still occurs sporadically, and is thus 
a constant menace, procedure against it has been so 
thoroughly worked out, and agencies so effectively 
organized and co-ordinated, that there is little prob- 
ability that the disease will again get the upper hand 
and spread over so vast an area or with so disastrous 
results as in the outbreak of 1916 and immediately 
: succeeding years. The prompt suppression of the 
outbreak which occurred in Colorado in 1923-24, fol- 
lowing established procedure, is added assurance that 
this disease is well in hand, and that swift, effective, 
and concerted action can and will be taken by the co- 
operating agencies in supressing future outbreaks. 
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CREDIT AND THE STOCKMAN* 
BY E. L. POTTER 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Ill. HOW TO GET CHEAPER MONEY 


N OUR DISCUSSION of why interest rates vary, we noted 
some of the reasons why certain loans brought only a 
low rate of interest. The problem for the stockman, there- 
fore, is primarily one of putting his borrowings as far as pos- 
sible in the low-interest-rate class. First and foremost come 
real-estate loans from the federal land banks or joint-stock 
land banks. Money obtained from these sources is the cheap- 
est that it is possible for a farmer to get. By borrowing on 
a long-time amortization plan, the borrower gradually pays 
off the debt, and will not be embarrassed by having the whole 
debt come due some day when times are hard. Another ad- 
vantage of a long-time amortization loan from the Federal 
Farm Loan Board is that in an emergency it is usually pos- 
sible to obtain a loan on a second mortgage for an additional 
amount. Most lenders have no use whatever for second mort- 
gages, but the general tendency is to make exceptions where the 
first mortgage is a federal farm loan. 

Federal farm loans, however, are limited in total amount, 
and sometimes the stockman needs more money than can be so 
obtained, in which case he will have to go to commercial loan 
companies. In any case, a long-time loan on real estate will 
cost a comparatively low rate of interest, while short-time 
loans will cost a good deal more. The former will generally 
run about 6 per cent, and the latter 8 per cent. Many of these 
short-time loans are made on the supposition that something 
will turn up to enable the borrower to pay the debt, or that he 
may sell, or that, in case he does neither, he can borrow from 
someone else to repay. The facts are, however, that most real- 
estate loans are never really paid, although they frequently 
change hands or are refunded by borrowing from someone 
else; all of which costs the borrower added interest, to say 
nothing of commissions and other expenses. ‘The supposed 
advantage of a short-term loan in case of sale has also proved 
to be very questionable, and, in fact, in many cases a farm or 
ranch carrying a federal farm loan up to 50 per cent of its 
value will sell more readily with than without such a loan. 

Even at the highest rates, real-estate loans cost less than 
loans on live stock, and, which is most important, are not sub- 
ject to call on short notice. Hence it behooves the stockman 
to put the largest possible proportion of his borrowings on 
his real estate and the least possible on his live stock. 

If it does become necessary to borrow on live stock, local 
banks will, as a rule, give better accommodations than will be 
obtained through non-resident loan companies. Furthermore, 
the stockman who keeps his business in good order, his finan- 
cial statements complete and up to date, and his business repu- 
tation good, will receive more favorable conditions than where 
the contrary is true. Local banks particularly try to get the 
trade of the more reliable stockmen, and to let the non-resi- 
dent loan companies take care of the more uncertain ones. 

After all is said and done, our western stockman always 
has a tendency to borrow more money than financial circum- 
stances will warrant, with the result that he pays exorbitant 
rates of interest and lives with the fear of foreclosure for- 
ever hanging over his head. It has been said of a well-known 
cattleman governor that he is a “pessimistic talker and an 
optimistic better.” The phrase describes the entire western 
cattle fraternity. They will tell you with tears in their eyes 
that the business is ruined, but will borrow every dollar they 
can get to bet that it is going to be better. The lenders have 
been equally at fault. Banks and loam companies in flush 


*The first article of this series was published in THE Propucer for June, 
1925 ; the second in January, 1926. 
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times have almost forced large loans on their customers, and 
then have been compelled to demand payment when credit was 
really needed. Many owners of good ranch property, free of 
debt or nearly so, have succumbed to the temptation to sell 
out to some optimistic purchaser who promised a big price 
and a high rate of interest, but who in reality might not be 
able to make good on his promises. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that any sort of agri- 
culture is an uncertain business, and that good and bad years 
follow in most unreliable succession. Agriculture will never 
have any real financial stability until the operators build up 
a reserve to carry them over the bad years. Prices of any 
kind of stock never stay either up or down for more than a 
few years. Whenever we learn this well enough to act upon 
it, the problem will largely have been solved. 

There remains one important unsolved problem, and that 
is how to finance breeding herds in such a way that the loan 
may in time be paid from the profits of the herd, and not by 
selling out or renewing the note. Bank deposits are too uncer- 
tain to be safely used for this purpose, but funds are available 
for loans of this kind, provided that they can be properly se- 
cured. A breeding herd of beef cows or a band of ewes that 
has a permanent feed supply, and that is maintained by hold- 
ing back each year enough young females ‘to make up for the 
depreciation and death loss, should be satisfactory security 
for a long-time loan payable in ten or fifteen annual pay- 
ments on the amortization plan. The difficulty is that the 
savings investor has no satisfactory or economical means of 
knowing that these cows or ewes will be actually kept up to 
standard. On the contrary, he does not know that he will 
have anything at all in the way of security at the end of ten 
or fifteen years. The money is available, however, whenever 
we work out some system whereby the investor may be 
assured of the permanence of his security. In my judgment, 
this will finally have to be worked out by the stockmen them- 
selves, and will probably take the form of some co-operative 
society, such as the present local federal farm loan associa- 
tions of this country, or the various rural credit societies 
prevalent in Europe, in which the members largely take care 
of their own inspections and to a limited extent are responsible 
for the borrowings of the entire society. 

The recently established intermediate credit banks are 
ready to rediscount paper from such local co-operative buying 
associations, and, since these banks derive their money from 
the sale of long-time bonds rather than from commercial de- 
posits, they form a fairly dependable source of credit. It is 
also possible that the local bankers may be able, by means of 
paper rediscounted through the federal intermediate credit 
banks, to loan money for a longer time and on somewhat more 
favorable terms than it is possible for them to loan now from 
their own deposits. However, it should be remembered that 
the fundamental difficulty in the way of long-time loans on 
breeding herds is not the lack of available money, but the lack 
of any adequate and economical means of insuring the per- 
manence of the security. As long as the dishonest borrower 
can so easily make away with the security, leaving the lender 
nothing but a few old culls, the honest borrower will have to 
make up for it in an exorbitant interest rate. 


TO HEAD CO-OPERATIVE BUREAU 


S CHIEF of the newly created Bureau of Co-operative 
Live Stock Marketing, under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, C. G. Randell, of Kansas City, Missouri, has been named. 
Mr. Randell is a graduate of Purdue University. He has had 
wide experience in both production and marketing of live stock, 
and has done government work in connection with the Nebraska 
Experiment Station. 
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MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HIS MAY BE SAID of the cattle market, consistently 

and without fear of successful contradiction: It could be 
worse. At that, the prospect is reasonably promising. Every 
short run recently has boosted prices 50 to 75 cents per cwt.; 
but the bloom promptly fades when the country shoots an- 
other “gob” into the market hopper, which appears to be a 
confirmed habit. When the daily radio report goes out from 
Chicago at noon, indicating that the market is in a receptive 
mood, a rush to put cattle on the rails ensues in all the terri- 
tory within a short-haul radius, and a buoyant week-end trade 
invariably fetches too many cattle from Iowa, Nebraska, and 
other distant areas. When Chicago conditions are attractive, 
rebilling from Missouri River markets is the logical response. 

Reply concerning what ails the market may be condensed 
as follows: a few too many cattle, and excessive cost of distri- 
bution. Bullocks worth $16 or more last fall have declined to 
an $11 basis, and ninety-day-fed cattle, worth $14 to $15 at 
that time, are now selling at $8.50 to $9. 

Consumers have had little, if any, benefit from this decline 
in live-cattle prices, although wholesale dressed-beef prices 
have followed the live-cattle market downward. This is where 
the corn-grower is being actually penalized, and meat-consum- 
ers are getting practically no advantage from cheap corn. 

My opinion is that both fat cattle and corn have touched 
bottom prices for the season and are likely to advance grad- 
ually. The crop of thin western cattle that went into Corn 
Belt feed-lots last fall is being steadily worked off and cannot 
be replaced, as there is a pronounced shortage of thin and 
young cattle all over the trans-Missouri breeding-ground. 

The cattle market advances promptly and sharply on every 
short run, showing that current heavy-beef production is being 
readily absorbed. Cattle are ready for rises of $1 to $2 per 
cewt.; and such an appreciation should not affect retail prices, 
as consumers have been taxed all the traffic will bear right 
along. If consumers had access to beef at prices in line with 
what feeders are getting for their live stock, demand would 
be materially stimulated and the fat-cattle market put on a 
healthy basis at higher levels. 

Corn is worth from 45 to 55 cents all over the West. Low- 
grade corn has little commercial value. ‘The obvious method 
of reducing the surplus, if such exists, is by conversion into 
beef. We have 100,000,000 meat-eaters to satisfy, and, with a 
short hog crop, beef must stand the shock. It is now evident 
that a normal accumulation of hog product in packers’ cellars 
during the winter packing season is impossible. Hogs and 
cattle are selling out of line because the former are scarce, 
while the latter are plentiful. This discrepancy will be ad- 
justed by an advance in cattle the moment the heavy winter 
run subsides. 

There is not a symptom of beef shortage on the horizon, 
however, as cattle, thin and half-fat, are going into feed-lots 
right along in greater numbers than a year ago; but at that 
time Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota were full of 
overweight bullocks, held back to nurse the market—a condi- 
tion that does not exist now. 

Feeders are paying $9 to $9.25 for half-fat steers to use 
up bad corn, with which the country is overloaded. They may 
get a price for it by this expedient, but profit on the cattle is 
out of the question. The politicians who were yapping a month 
back about valorizing the price of corn by act of Congress 
have subsided, and the futility of that expedient is recognized. 
Farmer feeders realize that the only logical method of selling 
corn is at the stock-yards on the steers’ back, and they are 
acquiring cattle for that purpose. A scramble for such cattle 
is seen all over the country, initial cost being disregarded. 
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Feeders are realizing what they are “up against” when they 
face replenishment necessity. 

The slogan, “We want beer,” reverberating in the halls of 
Congress, has a counterpart in the killers’ appeal for some- 
thing cheap. Steers selling from $9 down, all kinds of cows 
and heifers, bulls, and even tubercular cows culled from dairy 
herds, reaching the market with tags in their ears, are earning 
rhenomenal money, while good cattle with weight are persist- 
ent laggers. If on the plain or rough order, these cattle are 
as unpopular as heavy lambs; the obvious moral being to quit 
making either. But this demand for cheap stuff should furnish 
encouragement to owners of western grass cattle, especially 
if they are favored with good physical conditions during the 
coming grazing season. There is a strong probability that 
Corn Belt feeders will buy fleshy western steers for a corn- 
crib cross. At present, competition between killers and feeders 
for $8 to $9 cattle maintains that kind in a strong strategic 
position, which, if maintained, will operate to the distinct ad- 
vantage of western cattlemen. The Corn Belt must put in a 
fresh set of cattle at frequent intervals to salvage bad grain, 
which has no other commercial value. This should deprive the 
“Big Three” of their historical function of determining what 
western cattle are worth. Results, in the finality of the trans- 
action, constitute the feeder’s problem. By this time he real- 
izes that the period when he could expect margins of $4 to $5 
per cwt. over initial cost has definitely ended. Every lane has 
a turn, and in this instance the crook is at right angles. 

Hogs 

The hog situation is mixed. Shortage exists; its extent is 
open to conjecture. Packers are scrapping over division of 
the residue of a small crop, and always the small killer is on 
the ground, asserting priority of claim by outbidding the big 
concerns, Shippers are taking 35 per cent of weekly receipts 
at Chicago, and buying freely elsewhere. Packers assert that 
hogs are cutting at losses of $2 to $3 per head, but the coterie 
of small killers appears to be able to get away with it; other- 
wise they would not return so promptly to the market for 
more hogs. The very nature of their business necessitates a 
quick turn-over. All this winter they have been the dominant 
factor in determining hog values, and every scrap of hand- 
writing on the market wall indicates that they will continue 
functioning in the same manner. Of course, it is merely a 
matter of time when the country will face the regularly recur- 
ring problem of selling another big crop of hogs, when the 
big packer will have another inning. At present he is in a 


predicament. 
Lambs 


Colorado and western Nebraska lamb-feeders are getting 
another severe drubbing. They are loaded to the guards with 
heavy lambs which sold well last year, owing to feed scarcity. 
Late in February a conference was held by feeders in that 
area with officials of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
at Chicago to devise ways and means of interesting consumers 
in heavy lamb; the result of which was dissemination of radio 
and press information concerning the situation, and appealing 
to the consuming public to come to the rescue. One difficulty 
exists, however, and that is characteristic retail rapacity. Of 
the slump in live-lamb prices the rank and file of consumers 
know nothing. Hotels, restaurants, dining-cars, and market- 
owners are charging as much for lamb as when the live mar- 
ket was $3 per cwt. higher. Stimulating consumption under 
such conditions is difficult. ; 

That it is a temporary condition is obvious. What effect 
this will have on the new lamb crop must be left to conjecture, 
but feeders will undoubtedly curb their anxiety to acquire thin 
lambs for finishing next fall and winter—especially the big 
kind. A few heavy lambs, like heavy cattle, can always find a 
place in the trade, but gluts are easily created. | 
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IDAHO MAN TAKES SLAM AT GREELEY 


RENCHANT CRITICISM of the administration of the 

Forest Service, and more particularly of the attitude of 
Chief Forester Greeley as set forth in his recent article in 
the Saturday Evening Post, was the outstanding feature of the 
address of T. C. Bacon, president of the Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, at the convention of that organization held in 
Idaho Falls in January. Colonel Greeley’s utterances, Mr. 
Bacon said, had been a keen disappointment to the stockmen 
of the West, who had had reason to hope for something en- 
tirely different. The article in question, by its unfair presen- 
tation of the facts surrounding the grazing controversy, had 
aroused the sentimentalists of the East, with the result that 
serious obstacles would now be thrown in the way of any 
adequate measure of reform. 

As a matter of fact, in the opinion of Mr. Bacon, the 
western stockman is as true a conservationist as anybody. With 
his livelihood dependent upon the public range, he is naturally 
more vitally interested in its preservation than any outsider 
could possibly be. Without the assistance of the people of the 
West, a permanent solution of the range problem cannot easily 
be evolved. Colonel Greeley, through this unfortunate article, 
had forfeited the confidence of a large majority of the 
stockmen. 

The implication of Mr. Greeley apparently was that no 
one was objecting to the present methods of administration of 
the Forest Service but a few “cattle barons,” “sheep kings,” 
and “champions of special privilege.” This aspersion was 
utterly without foundation. Two-thirds of the number of sheep 
permittees had herds averaging only 370 head; more than 94 
per cent of the members of the Idaho association owned less 
than 5,000 head apiece. The meetings of the Senate committee 
last summer had been attended by these “little men,” who 
“kicked” just as hard as the big fellows. Evidently the large- 
operator argument had been put in for political effect. 

With regard to the statement of the Chief Forester that 
the right of appeal to the federal courts from rulings by the 
forest officers would “shatter” the whole plan of conservation, 
Mr. Bacon pointed to the present procedure in connection with 
water rights. Here appeals lie to the courts, and no disas- 
trous effects have followed. 

Summing up his attack on Colonel Greeley’s argument, Mr. 
Bacon made this vigorous declaration: 

“Colonel Greeley says that the Forest Service must have 
all three functions: 1t must have the legislative function— 
make the rules and regulations; the administrative, which is 
its proper function; as well as the judicial function—that is, 
be judge, jury, and prosecutor concerning any infraction of its 
own rules and regulations; or the national resources on 88,000,- 
000 acres of forage-bearing lands in the national forests will 
be wasted and destroyed. It is the colonel, not the live-stock 
man, who is the champion of special privilege. He wants the 
special privilege, granted only to dictators, of having all func- 
tions of government, as far as the forests are concerned, in 
his own control. 

“Let me repeat: We want the Forest Service! Such a 
vast and important group of resources as the forest contains 
must be administered. This fact is too self-evident to all 
Americans to need arguing. When we say ‘administer,’ how- 
ever, that is all we mean. ‘Administration’ covers the whole 
proper function of the Service. We must work with our con- 
gressional delegates and our friends in Washington, and in- 
sist that Congress make up for its former oversight and give 
grazing some legal status. We want it to define explicitly in 
law what our rights shall be, and how the range lands shall 
be administered. We must urge it to put all into law that is 
possible, and whatever must be left out of law covered by flex- 
ible rules and regulations; and wherever penalties must be im- 
posed we want this to be done, not by the Forest Service, 
but by ‘joint minds and boards.’ 

“At all events, we want the legislative and judicial func- 


tions taken definitely away from the Forest Service. On this 
platform we wish to stand.” 
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CONVENTION OF KANSAS ASSOCIATION 


IX HUNDRED CATTLEMEN, more or less, assembled at 
S Wichita for the annual convention of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association, February 25 and 26, making the meeting 
one of the best-attended ever held by that organization. 
Among the speakers, besides the president, F. M. Arnold, 
and Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Mercer, were Governor Ben S. 
Paulen; Dr. F. D. Farrell, president, and Dr. C. W. McCamp- 
bell, professor of animal husbandry at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College; and W. A. Cochel, editor of the Kansas City 
Weekly Star and a well-known Shorthorn authority. 

M. C. Campbell, of Wichita, was made president for the 
coming year. In the selection of vice-presidents a new policy 
was inaugurated, aimed at giving a representative to each 
geographical section of the state. The following were named: 
Phil Hull, of Eureka; Fred Bowen, of Longford; C. W. Beeler, 
of Kinsley; and W. V. Jackson, of Mayo. Secretary Mercer 
was reappointed. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was adopted 
unanimously, without debate. The more important resolutions 
were these: 


Protesting against any increase in freight rates; 

Demanding that hides be placed on dutiable list; 

Asking for a tariff on meat products high enough to shut 
out South American competition; 

Urging repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act; 

Opposing direct buying of live stock and maintenance of 
private stock-yards; 


Requesting that state do not do anything to prevent it 
from receiving its just share of federal-aid road fund. 


THE LIVE-STOCK CENSUS 


OMPLETE PRELIMINARY CENSUS RETURNS of 
C cattle and swine on farms and ranges in the United States 
on January 1, 1925, give the following totals (with compari- 
sons for 1920): 


1925 1920 
COM si aelenewcdswns 61,571,752 66,652,559 
Beef cattle......... 35,574,000 35,288,100 
Dairy cattle. ....... 25,997,752 31,364,459 
ee eee ere 51,842,428 59,346,409 


These figures show a decrease for the five years of 7.6 
per cent in cattle and 12.6 per cent in swine. 

No enumeration was made last year of domestic animals 
not on farms, but, applying the 1920 figures (2,111,527 cattle 
and 3,638,389 swine), we get the following grand totals: 


1925 1920 
CME: Kavesecdns cae 63,683,279 68,764,086 
SUE “SSdscatvendiads 55,480,817 62,984,798 


In our February issue we published a tabulation of the 
different classes of cattle listed by the census. What strikes 
one immediately on looking at that table is the increase in 
cows of the beef breeds from 12,644,018 to 15,066,795, or no less 
than 19.2 per cent. It may well be, as was suggested by Mr. 
Burmeister, whom we quoted, that part of this remarkable 
increase is due to the more or less arbitrary manner in which 
enumerators have made returns, classifying “dual-purpose” 
cows in one year as being of the dairy type and on the next 
occasion as belonging to the beef breeds. Even so, the figures 
must be a surprise to those who have believed that the liqui- 
dation in the range states had been particularly severe on the 
breeding stock. 

This plea of mixed standards, however, can hardly apply 
to the steers, the numbers of which in the five years have been 
reduced from 9,308,910 to 6,989,609, or 24.9 per cent; thus 
bearing out reports that have come from many quarters of 
the western country, indicating a serious depletion in steers. 
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With this increase in animals classed as beef cows, and 
the decrease in steers, the whole number of beef-bred cattle in 
the United States for the two years will be seen to have re- 
mained practically stationary. 

Dairy cattle, according to the census data, decreased 17.2 
per cent during the five-year period. This may in part be 
explained by the same uncertainty of classification as noted 
above—what is the gain of one group is the loss of another; 
but undoubtedly it also reflects the reaction which has taken 
place against the unsound expansion of the butter industry. 

Turning to the detailed figures given out for the various 
states, we have compiled the following table: 


Cattle 






































Swine 
1925 1920 1925. 1920 
Alabama.......... | 840,030! 1,044,008! 845,063| 1,496,893 
ee | 1,063,692} 821,918 20,992 49,599 
Arkansas......... 836,557| 1,072,966, 857,098! 1,378,091 
California......... | 1,907,803 2,008,087; 405,261) 909,272 
Colorado.......... | 1,465,364! 1,756,616) 492,912) 449,866 
Connecticut....... | 155,285; 173,764 17,017 61,071 
Delaware......... 46,160 46,509 24,106 38,621 
Dist. of Columbia. . 907 965 999 1,331 
Florida........... 662,215; 638,981| 505,768) 755,481 
Say 938,689| 1,157,432| 1,274,556| 2,070,655 
EO ET 609,180; 714,903) 276,315) 240,030 
Tk acc acecs 2,345,224! 2,803,389| 4,363,379| 4,640,447 
pO Se 1,296,164} 1,546,095| 3,006,444! 3,757,135 
Si piccc iba 4,372,298| 4,567,708) 8,687,001| 7,864,304 
BGs nc iwcxas 3,143,171| 2,975,390) 2,239,052! 1,733,202 
Kentucky......... 937,779| 1,093,453| 932,237| 1,504,431 
LOUMINRG 3.65608 703,245; 804,241) 527,955) 850,562 
Se 238,352! 300,747 54,430 91,204 
Maryland......... 278,354| 283,377; 201,843) 306,452 
Massachusetts..... 192,131; 216,099 63,810; 104,192 
Michigan.......... 1,416,535, 1,573,214) 905,647! 1,106,207 
Minnesota......... 2,863,424| 3,021,469| 2,795,343] 2,380,862 
Mississippi........ 938,024| 1,250,479| 729,165) 1,373,311 
WENT 0 wc ssa 2,442,004| 2,781,644| 3,592,492! 3,888,677 
Montana..........-| 1,339,847| 1,268,516| 279,695| 167,060 
Nebraska...™..... 3,314,373| 3,167,279| 4,280,009] 3,441,917 
Or ee ee 417,531| 356,390 26,585 26,645 
New Hampshire...| 121,064) 163,653 16,728 41,655 
New Jersey......- | 156,397; 179,459 56,454| 139,222 
New Mexico....... | 1,289,636) 1,300,335 58,647 87,906 
New York......... | 1,850,776) 2,144,244) 270,190} 600,560 
North Carolina....| 544,512) 644,779| 894.170] 1,271,270 
North Dakota..... | 1,344,956] 1,334,552} 788,296) 458,265 
Cs iia ei vua wen | 1,674,541] 1,926,823) 2.420.919) 3,083,846 
Oklahoma........- | 1,694,616] 2,087,049) 968,944] 1,305,108 
Oregon......----+| 796,231| 851,108) 223.080| 266,778 
Pennsylvania...... | 1,340,451| 1,540,816} 782.256] 1,216,200 
Rhode Island...... | 27,203 30,519 4,175 12,869 
South Carolina. ... 340,151| 435,462) 538,839| 846,997 
South Dakota...... | 2,073,758| 2,374,763) 2,611,946| 1,932,741 
Tennessee........- | 1,022,708| 1,161,846) 1,035,494/ 1,832,307 
; | | 5,800,981| 6,249,443| 1,168,981| 2,232,774 
ra, 507,350! 505,578 64,076 99,361 
ET ET | $93,321) 435,480 43.864 72,761 
Virginia.......... | §26,645| 914,674) 583,852) 941,374 
Washington....... | 585,763) 572,644) 197,945| 264,747 
West Virgina...... 586,776| 587,462) 179,155) 305,211 
Wisconsin.......... 3,035,131| 3,050,829| 1,427,449| 1,596,419 
Wyoming........- 794,447, 873,729| 101,794 72,278 
Total United States) 61,571,752 66,652,559 51,842,428159,346,409 











THE PRODUCER in previous numbers has published the re- 
turns for the range country as they have been released. There 
remains only a summarization. For the seventeen range states 
(Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming) the total number of cattle on January 1, 1925, is given 
as 28,148,699, against 29,218,250 five years previously, or a 
decrease of 3.6 per cent. By states, increases and decreases 


have been as below (in per cent) : 
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INCREASES 
PRINS ibctivns > isis eee esa aw at neat t ees 29.5 
NI i See sts a cccceai a Gu oun nainig aeaeteeie 17.2 
Er ee er renee ee ee 5.6 
PN 8 it ss ca ccc cate abs SUESR ASS Sib NN Ew else we 5.6 
ONIN bd sc. ose ig puduste wipieraieos Mme Bee 4.7 
WENO 5 55555 6 Bases ee ke pe eee eeu Ss 2.5 
TUMSase MOMENI hd ov dnidaces ee ate bie eed Waws 0.8 
PI shod Fala none eee ee 0.3 

DECREASES 
LORIE cia eS as eee eae ete em ea aints 19.0 
ERED p50 ions dh asucnteecuseeeoeeeee «eke 16.6 
NN ee ow a aca esin ee SOEs Ew irs ew 14.8 
A EPID oo icine done oe mekea eee ee ee 12.7 
TI MNIMIRMAND igo sain onic iiss avases hava ato aise oc eae 9.1 
NON Bigcheese a Ge Geis ens aay wre wi area eR oe OS ie 
MOD sia. ohh ka einss aa nenans week eweet 6.5 
REINO, 5 aS iis iso wads SoSH SO sew eRe 5.0 
PE ROD: 8 bik cchne rareweeseaoase 0.8 


On the basis of the figures published by the Bureau of the 
Census for 1925, the Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture has estimated the numbers of domestic animals 
in the United States on January 1, 1926, arriving at these 
totals: 


1926 1925 
(Estimate) (Census) 
SIRE Scada asm we aiet 59,829,000 61,572,000 
PAR cc cts ars Saw ems 51,223,000 51,842,000 
I oa a arssletcone. aie, SONS6000 8 =—«-s sv wewoes 


Comparing these totals with those of the census, we find 
an estimated decrease for the year of 1,743,000 cattle and of 
619,000 swine. We shall return to the sheep figures when the 
census report has been released. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION DECLINES 


ER-CAPITA MEAT CONSUMPTION in the United States 

in 1925 fell ten and a half pounds below the quantity eaten 
in 1924, according to data issued by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. All of this decline was borne by pork, and may pre- 
sumably be traced to the high’ prices paid for hogs, in con- 
nection with the prolonged coal strike. Comparative figures 
follow (in pounds): 





1925 1924 
NN i aos atc cgeece cesta 63.1 62.6 
RNS Di loseos hich a biecsahiai lee heaBak 8.8 8.3 
Mutton and lamb......... 5.3 5.2 
Pork i SI Oe a i Tt1 88.8 

UE ONS re ooh 154.3 164.9 
Riera: 23355... 10.7 15.8 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
The Will C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 
$3.75 Takes the horn 


out clean 
Postpaid 
anywhere 


Your 
money back 
if 


For calves two to 
ten months old 


On market 
for 
twenty-five 
years. 


A ten-year-old " 
boy can use it ; 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarilio, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Santa Maria, Cal. 
El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Wichita, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Marfa, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION INDORSES 
GOODING BILL 


TRONG INDORSEMENT of the Gooding long-and-short- 
S haul bill was voted in a resolution adopted at the meeting 
of the executive board of the New Mexico Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association held in Silver City in January. The 
resolution reads: ; 


“WHEREAS, The intermountain West suffers, in comparison 
with the Pacific coast states, from a lack of competition in the 
carrying of passengers and freight; and 

“WHEREAS, Unless the fourth section of the Transportation 
Act is rigidly applied, such inequality will result in a situa- 
tion which will place the said intermountain region at a serious 
economic disadvantage; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the executive board of the New Mexico Cat- 
tle and Horse Growers’ Association, that Senate Bill No. 595, 
known as the Gooding long-and-short-haul bill, is deserving of 
our strong support and indorsement; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge Congress to enact said bill into 
law with the least possible delay.” 


REORGANIZATION OF WILSON PACKING 
COMPANY 


HE FIRM OF WILSON & CO., one of the “big four” 

Chicago meat-packing concerns, which two years ago was 
forced into receivership through the action of an eastern cred- 
itor, on February 23 was taken over by a group of Chicago 
bankers, headed by Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of that city. The pur- 
chase price is stated to be $23,150,000. The company will con- 
tinue under its former officers, with Thomas E. Wilson as 
president. Present stockholders will receive stock in the new 
company. 

This brings to an end a period of uncertainty and financial 
embarrassment growing directly out of post-war conditions. 
The new arrangement will be welcomed by stockmen as insur- 
ing the maintenance at the market of one of the principal 
competitors for their product. 


OMAHA HEARING POSTPONED 


HE HEARING in the case of the Secretary of Agriculture 

against the American Live Stock Commission Company, et 
al., of Omaha, Nebraska, under the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act (Docket No. 143), set for February 24, has been postponed 
until March 25, 1926. This case involves commission charges 
at the Omaha market. Pending the decision of the secretary, 
the new tariff of rates announced by the company has been 
suspended. 


THE CALENDAR 


March 15-16, 1926—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 17, 1926—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

March 27-31, 1926—Intermountain Live Stock Show, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

March 30-31, 1926—Annual Convention of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 

April 2-3, 1926—Annual Convention of Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

June 1-2, 1926—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 3-5, 1926—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Alliance, Neb. 


June 5-6, 1926—Annual Convention of South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 


March, 1926 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


MONG THE OUTSTANDING HAPPENINGS 
A ze February was the settlement of the 
long-drawn-out anthracite-coal strike. De- 
spite the discomfort caused, the people were the real 
victors in this notable fight between labor and capital. 
The settlement does not involve any increase in the 
cost of production, and it was pretty well demon- 
strated that the public could worry along for an in- 
definite period without hard coal. Probably the re- 
sult will have a salutary effect on future controver- 
sies, not only in the anthracite field, but in other indus- 
tries. Following that settlement, there were a severe 
break in coke prices, a weakening in pig-iron prices, 
and a decrease in soft-coal production. 

Another favorable event of importance during 
last month was the passage of the income-tax bill. 
The amount of the reduction voted was somewhat 
greater than planned by the administration, and may 
cause a decrease in the annual federal appropriations 
—not unwelcome, either. 

The collapse of the boom in Wall Street, com- 
mencing about the middle of February and reaching 
an acute stage early in March, was a belated recogni- 
tion of the artificial factors upon which the sky-rock- 
eting advances had been based. For many months 
Wall Street has been running riot in a speculative way 
—particularly in industrial stocks. All favorable 
conditions were doubly discounted, and unfavorable 
symptoms ignored. Caution was abandoned by the 
various pool manipulators. Deflation has been almost 
as severe as in 1920, and the end is not yet in sight. 

According to commercial reports, trade conditions 
have not met the optimistic expectations at the begin- 
ning of the year, although confidence for the future 
seems undiminished. The tendency of wholesale 
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quotations during February was downward, the ex- 
cess of declines being wide. Railroad car-loadings 
have not kept pace with the record of last fall. Al- 
though the automobile industry is still working close 
to capacity, there has been no increase in output. 

Cotton consumption and exports are below a year 
ago, and prices for raw cotton have declined sharply. 
Cotton goods are mostly moving at concessions in 
prices. Offerings of woolen-manufacturers are on a 
price basis considerably below that of a year ago, and 
demand is dull. Wool sales are slow, and prices 
somewhat softer. 

Hide and leather markets are inactive, following 
the recent sharp decline in prices of hides. There 
have been some feeble rallies, but buyers are inclined 
to await developments. Rubber still continues to slide 
from its lofty level. 

All during February there was a gradual weaken- 
ing in grain prices, culminating in a sharp drop 
around March 1. All grains are selling materially 
lower than a year ago. Stocks of wheat are decreas- 
ing, and we are practically on a domestic basis, with 
none for export. Corn stocks are increasing. 

January foreign-trade returns show an excess of 
imports over exports, with imports the largest since 
1920. A short wheat crop and smaller cotton exports 
affected the export totals very considerably ; but there 
was an increase in our shipments abroad of automo- 
biles and trucks, which reached a new high peak. 
There is a noticeable trend toward an enlargement in 
imports, and the current year may show a decided ex- 
cess over exports. While this is a reversal of former 
conditions, it is nevertheless a sound change, so long 
as the rest of the world owes us. New foreign loans 
are being regularly floated in this country. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing February 25 was $3.52, compared with $3.70 for 
the week ending February 26, 1925. 


AUCTION SALE OF LIVE STOCK 


T THE PHOENIX CONVENTION of the Amer- 

Am National Live Stock Association in Janu- 

ary the following resolution favoring auction 

sales at live-stock markets was unanimously adopted 
(No. 10): 


WHEREAS, There exists at present an increasing necessity 
and demand for better marketing facilities and regulations at 
the central markets for the sale of cattle and other live stock; 
and 

WHEREAS, The auction plan of disposing of live stock is 
no longer an experiment, but is growing in popularity and 
practice, and has proved to be in many particulars the fairest 
and most satisfactory method to both seller and buyer; and 

WHEREAS, At the present time the facilities for holding 
such auction sales at the central markets are inadequate; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Live Stock Asso- 
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ciation use every effort to induce the stock-yard companies at 
the principal market centers to erect and set aside adequate 
buildings for the proper conduct of auction sales; that such 
buildings and equipment be given due prominence by being con- 
veniently and centrally located within such yards; and that a 
committee of this association be appointed to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution. 

The committee appointed to carry out the pur- 
poses of the above resolution is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: L. C. Brite, of Marfa, Texas; H. 
L. Kokernot, of San Antonio, Texas; and J. H. Mer- 
cer, of Topeka, Kansas. The matter has already been 
presented to some of the central markets, and in due 
time all the important stock-yards will be asked “to 
erect and set aside adequate buildings for the proper 
conduct of auction sales.” 

The motive back of this plan is to secure broader 
competition in the sale and purchase of those classes 
of live stock most suitable to be handled by an auction 
method. At the outset probably only stockers and 
feeders of uniform size and quality will be offered, 
and in lots to accommodate the buyers. In many re- 
spects the working-out of the plan will be along the 
lines adopted for the sales annually held at the vari- 
ous live-stock exhibitions and feeder shows. At those 
sales everyone who cares to bid is afforded an oppor- 
tunity, and the stock is knocked down to the highest 
bidder, no matter whether he is a commission man, a 
breeder, a feeder, or a speculator. 

The method at present in vogue at the central 
markets for handling stockers and feeders almost en- 
tirely through speculators has been the cause of much 
complaint, not only by the owners of the live stock, 
but also on the part of those who want to buy these 
classes of cattle. In years past it was the custom of 
commission companies to sell impartially either to 
farmer buyers, to other commission houses which had 
orders to purchase for their customers, or to traders. 
Now it is a rare occurrence when such live stock is 
sold direct. It practically all goes to speculators, and 
the commission man in turn fills his orders from them. 

The importance of traders on a market is well 
recognized; they add much to competition; they are 
necessary in the handling of odd lots of cattle and in 
sorting up consignments into even quality and even- 
weighted bunches. But it is neither necessary, nor to 
the best interest of all concerned, that the entire vol- 
ume of this class of cattle should pass through trad- 
ers’ hands. If traders are the highest bidders at any 
auction sale, they should receive the stock. What is 
aimed at by the auction plan is to insure an equal 
opportunity to every bidder. 

Under this plan, the stock-yard company would 
receive its usual yardage and feed charges, and the 
commission man who superintends the sale would re- 
ceive his commission. We are informed that several 
commission houses view the auction plan with favor. 
With the support of the commission men, there should 
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be no great difficulty in putting it into operation. A 
fair test should demonstrate its merit. We hope all 
commission firms and all stock-yard companies will 
give this new departure in marketing methods their 
hearty support. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


ARPER LEECH, writing in the Chicago Tri- 

H bune of February 17 anent the failure of meat 

consumption in 1925 to measure up to expec- 
tations, advances these interesting postulates: 


Approximately the same amount of meat is eaten in any 
one year, whether the country is prosperous or depressed. 
Business conditions simply affect the price range at which the 
meat is bought and consumed. 


In other words, price has little or nothing to do 
with the quantity. The American people will eat their 
fixed ration of meat, and pay whatever is asked. 

In the next paragraph, however, we are told: 


If live-stock raising should increase 50 per cent, and if 
prices should go down accordingly, you will find that the Amer- 
ican people would readily absorb all the meat that is produced. 


Which, interpreted, means that prices have all the 
world to do with it. If cost were lowered sufficiently, 
our people would readily consume half again as much 
meat. 

Thus Mr. Leech blows hot and blows cold in the 
same breath. 

Our own opinion is that the truth lies somewhere 
in between. In our climate, and in the present state 
of our health knowledge, there is a certain limit to the 
amount of meat which people will eat. How closely 
that line is approached is largely. a matter of price. 
If the cost of meat is within the reach of everybody, 
everybody will eat as much as he desires, and a price 
cut of even 50 per cent would not materially affect the 
quantity consumed. On the other hand, the moment 
the price passes beyond the capacity of the average 
purse, consumption will drop. If the price of one 
class of meat is raised, while that of others is reduced 
or remains stationary, there will be a consequent 
shifting in demand to the lower-priced types. 

Meat prices were high in 1925; but so were wages 
and the general level of prosperity. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that the total of last year’s meat con- 
sumption approximated the normal maximum. If 
prices had been 50 per cent lower, our guess is that an 
increase in the supply of, say, 5 per cent would have 
been ample to take care of the extra demand. Be- 
yond that, meats would have to be given away. 


“T greatly appreciate getting your valued paper regularly. 
I have always thought it the best paper of its kind 
—HAarryY PETRIE, president, Mount Tamalpais & 
Railway, Mill Valley, Cal. 


ublished.” 
uir Woods 








March, 1926 
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SUDAN-GRASS HAY THOUGHT TO BE 
POISONOUS 


NortTH BEND, NEB., February 3, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The experience of T. M. Lambert, of Antelope County, in 
the north-central part of Nebraska, seems to bear out the belief 
that there is danger in feeding Sudan-grass hay. From a herd 
of one hundred head of cows, thirty-four were dead within 
four hours after feeding from a load of this hay hauled to 
them by the owners. In relating his experience, Mr. Lambert 
says: 


“We had one hundred head of stock cows feeding on corn- 
stalk fields and wild hay. Although one of these cows had 
died some time before, there was nothing wrong with any of 
the rest of the herd on the morning that we hauled the load 
of Sudan hay to them. It was taken from the top of a stack, 
and piled to the herd during the morning hours. About noon 
my son arrived from the yard, announcing that one of the 
cows was dead and another one down. I started to the yard 
immediately. On my arrival I saw eight or ten of the cows 
down. In spite of anything we could do, they just kept dying 
until thirty-four were lying dead in the yard in less than 
three hours after I arrived there.” 


Believing the Sudan grass to be poisoned, due to some con- 
dition in its growth, Mr. Lambert related to me the different 
stages of the growth and harvest. He said: 


“We sowed the seed during the month of May. At this 
time a dry spell started, and the Sudan did not thrive at first. 
Pig-weeds and fox-tails came up in the field thick. Later the 
Sudan seemed to take a new start, and I never saw anything 
grow faster than it did. We cut it about the time it began to 
form heads, but it cured very slowly, and rain prevented us 
from stacking it for ten days. This colored it considerably, 
but otherwise did not appear to damage it. It did not stack- 
spoil. This is our first experience in growing and feeding 
Sudan, but I have no doubt that it was this hay that caused 
us the loss of a third of our herd of cows.” 


GEORGE G. MCVICKER. 


MONTANA HAS MILD WINTER 


TOWNSEND, MONT., February 24, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Weather conditions in this section have been more favor- 
able for the live-stock industry than I have ever before known 
them to be. We have had no below-zero weather, no blizzards, 
and very little wind, which is unheard of for Montana. Live 
stock has wintered exceptionally well, with a small amount of 
feed. The loss in cattle has been very light—not over 2 per 
cent so far. The calf crop is good, with hardly any loss. Some 
of the farmers have begun lambing, with good results. The 
outlook is good for a heavy wool crop. Several cars of beef 
have been fed in this valley and shipped to eastern markets, 
at prices ranging from 5 to 5% cents per pound for cows and 
7% cents for steers. The bulk of the hay changed hands at 
$7 per ton last fall. Good hay can now be bought for $5. 





A movement is on foot to create some new game preserves 
in Broadwater County. At the meeting of the Crow and Indian 
Creek Association the stockmen present unanimously voted 
against this. The sentiment of the farmers and stockmen is 
opposed to any more game preserves, as is also that of the 
State Live Stock Commission. The project is being fathered 
by the State Game Commission, assisted by the Forest Service. 


WILLIS SMITH, 
Secretary, Crow and Indian Creek Association. 


THE SIGN OF THE NEW MOON 
By ReGcna H. ANDERSON 


Have you looked up at the moon when it is new— 
Just a tiny shining crescent in the blue? 

Have you known its meaning by 

Its position in the sky, 
From the sign which the old Indian held as true? 


If the moon lies on its back, it is a sign 

That the water has run out and weather’s fine ; 
Then a-hunting he can go; 
He has no fears—does he not know 

That the moon will not his happiness malign? 
a 

Should the moon, when it is new, stand on its end, 

Then the weatherman is not the hunter’s friend ; 
He must stay at home and sigh, 
While old Pluvius reigns on high, 

And the cattlemen rejoice, and spend, and lend. 


Have you waited eagerly for each new change, 

Hoping next time it would rain out on your range? 
Have you watched that crescent light 
In the morn, while yet ’twas night, 

Hoping, praying, that the moon would bless your grange? 


Have you gone into the bank a-feeling blue, 
Searcely knowing how or when or what to do? 
Have you asked them for a loan, 
And their answer made you groan: 
“Wait till we see how the moon looks when it’s new” ? 


‘If the moon lies on its back, then you all know 
That your chances for a loan are mighty slow ; 
But if it stands on its end, 
Then the banker is your friend. 
So let’s tilt the crescent moon, and keep it so! 


THE NEW BEEF POSTER 


N OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER we mentioned the new 

four-colored meat poster got out by the Department of 
Agriculture. Herewith we present a reproduction of it in 
black-and-white, which, of course, does not do justice to the 
bright-red color and the creamy-white fat of the choice cut, 
nor shows the darker shade and yellowish fat of the, common 
beef. It does, however, bring out clearly the attractive mar- 
bling on which tenderness and palatability so largely depend. 
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As long as there is a demand for the lower-priced grades 
of meat—and even without much of a demand—a certain 
amount of that class will always be produced. In the hands 
of a skilled cook, these cheaper cuts may be turned into appe- 
tizing dishes, as wholesome, if not so tender, as the more ex- 


Bs i om PPLY UNLIMITED QUANTITIES : 
= CHOICE CATTLE, IF CALLED UPON TO DO SO et 


poe 





pensive. The purpose of the poster is to teach those who 
appreciate choice beef, and can afford to pay the producer for 
his extra pains and costs in turning it out, how to recognize 
it on the butcher’s block. 

Copies of the poster will be mailed free as long as the 
supply lasts, on request to the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


LIVE-STOCK OUTLOOK FOR 1926 


CATTLE 


OTH THE IMMEDIATE and the long-time outlook for the 

cattle industry appears more favorable than in recent 
years, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The number of steers is the lowest for a long period. As re- 
turned by the Bureau of the Census, beef cows in 1925 num- 
bered nearly two and a half million more than in 1920, while 
milk cows showed a decrease of about two million. The num- 
ber of breeding animals is held to be large enough to supply 
as much beef as it will pay cattle-producers to raise. A rea- 
sonably constant demand for beef is anticipated, and no pros- 
pect of serious competition in United States markets from 
foreign sources is in sight. Cattle prices are apparently in 
the upward swing of the cycle, with the peak still several 
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years in the future. A striking feature of the supply situation 
is that the number of steers has been declining at the rate of 
about half a million head per annum for the past six years, 
with the result that at present the number is estimated to be 
around 30 per cent smaller than in 1920. 

The annual inspected slaughter of cattle and calves dur- 
ing the six years, 1920 to 1926, averaged 13,391,000 head, of 
which 8,917,000 head were cattle and 4,474,000 calves. Appar- 
ently the average inspected slaughter has been exceeding re- 
placements in the inspected-slaughter supply areas by about 
1,200,000 head a year. 

Average prices are expected to show a gradual upward 
trend, although, with adequate supplies available, no sensa- 
tional advances are in sight. Presumably lower grades will 
show a disproportionate advance, thereby narrowing the price 
spread between the better and the lower grades of cattle to 
less than usual. 

Marketings of range cattle are expected to be materially 
less, but the number of grain-finished cattle may show an in- 
crease. While the general level of beef-cattle prices will de- 
pend somewhat on the general business situation, it is expected 
to average considerably higher than last year, although top 
prices will probably not reach the peak touched in 1925. Well- 
finished, light-weight cattle will probably sell at the top for the 
greater part of the year. 

HOGS 


The outlook for the swine industry throughout 1926 
appears very favorable, with indications that hog prices will 
be maintained at high levels. The number of hogs in the 
areas of commercial production is the smallest since 1921, and 
for the entire country the smallest in many years. Stocks of 
pork and lard are the second smallest in ten years, and the 
present strong domestic demand for pork products seems 
likely to continue through most of the year. Hog production 
has been declining since 1923, but apparently the low point in 
the production cycle has been reached. 

Federally inspected slaughter of hogs from November, 
1925, to May, 1926, inclusive, is expected to total about 
27,000,000, as compared with 31,189,000 for the same period 
the year before. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Facts justify the belief that 1926 will be a good year for 
the sheep industry, though not quite so favorable as 1925. A 
slightly larger lamb production in 1926 is indicated. A grad- 
ual slackening in the demand for both lambs and wool in the 
latter part of 1926 and in 1927 seems possible. 

Consumptive demand for lamb has been growing with the 
population at about 1% per cent per year. Active feeding 
and breeding demand, unusually favorable urban conditions, 
and high prices for beef and pork helped to maintain high 
lamb prices in 1925. The latter two factors appear favorable 
for 1926, with increased competition from pork probably be- 
ginning in 1927. 

With slightly fewer lambs on feed, present prices of fed 
lambs should be maintained during the next few months, pro- 
vided they are marketed at desirable weights. 


WwooL 


Information received from countries producing 65 per 
cent of the world’s supply of wool indicates an increase in 
wool production in 1926 of about 2 per cent over the previous 
year, and 6 per cent below the average for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the war. A slight increase in demand 
over last year might readily absorb the larger supply. With 
the more active business conditions, wool consumption in the 
United States in 1925 was about equal to pre-war consump- 
tion. Present foreign and domestic conditions do not indicate 
any violent fluctuation in wool prices in the immediate future. 
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SPRING 


—plans for re-decorat- 
ing the home, for the 
garden, for the family, 
for the summer pleas- 
ures, Spring needs in 
wearing apparel, new 
clothes forthe children, 
everything that 
thoughts of Spring call 
to the Woman’s mind 
are supplied in Ward’s 
Spring Catalogue. 


Spring Work Needs 


Garden Tools 
Farm Tools 
Work Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 
Farm Supplies 
Building Repairs 












Home Decorations 
Wall Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 
Mattresses 
Screens 
China 
Linens 
Everything needed to 
Beautify the Home 


For the Family 
Every Mother’s wish 


is fil 
Children’s Shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s Needs 
Children’s Books 
and Playthings 


Everything for every Gxo 
age at a Saving » 


For Your Spring Work 
And Spring Pleasures 


Every call of the new Season, Every 
Spring need can be met in the pages 
of your Ward Catalogue 


This Spring your Ward Catalogue will enable you to buy 
*three things for the usual price of two. » 

You have a copy of Ward’s Spring Catalogue—or a 
friendly neighbor has. It offers you an opportunity to buy 
the extra thing, the fishing rod, the camera, the new tools, 
or curtains for the home, a rug, or milady’s dress, without 
extra cost. The price is paid by the saving you make in 
using Ward’s Catalogue to buy all your needs for Spring. 


$60,000,000 in Cash Was Used 
To Make Your Savings Possible 


You and 8,000,000 other customers give us a buying power 
so vast, so enormous that we contract for shoes by the hun- 
dred thousand pair, we buy the new live rubber for our tires 
in the Orient. $2,000,000 worth of rubber was bought when 
prices were low. 

$60,000,000 in cash was used to make possible these low 
prices this Spring for you. And every low price is a genuine 
low price. We never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We make our low prices by big buying, by the use of cash, 
not by cutting quality. 


Use Your Catalogue—Send 
All of Your Orders to Ward’s 
This Spring buy wisely. Compare prices—always remem- 
bering that quality, guaranteed quality, is equally as im- 
portant as price. And Ward’s quality is guaranteed. For 54 
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“Your money back if you want it.” 
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AT WASHINGTON 


N FEBRUARY 16, a resolution (S. Res. 145), introduced 

by Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, was passed 
by the Senate, calling upon the Secretary of Agriculture to 
publish a report on the administration of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. The 
resolution reads: 


“WHEREAS, It appears that there has been no published 
report of the administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, 1921, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, or since 
then, comprehensively covering the subjects embraced within 
the published annual reports of the administration of said act 
for prior years; and 

“WHEREAS, The American National Live Stock Association 
has requested information concerning the administration and 
enforcement of said act; and 

“WHEREAS, Members of the House and Senate are in re- 
ceipt of other requests for such information, which they are 
unable to supply; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to cause the prep- 
aration and publication as soon as possible of a comprehensive 
report, and to furnish copies thereof to the Congress, covering 
in said report for the period which has elapsed since June 30, 
1924, the subjects embraced within the annual reports of the 
administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921, 
— have heretofore been published, including among other 
things: 

“(a) A description of the present organization for the 
administration and enforcement of said act. 

“(b) What progress has been made in obtaining informa- 
tion and what facts have been ascertained from the packers 
subject to said act, through reports and through audits of their 
books, and the’ present status of any litigation instituted to 
determine the right of the Secretary of Agriculture to have 
access to such books. 

“(c) The volume of business done at public stock-yard 
markets subject to said act, and the extent to which it has 
increased or decreased; and the volume, together with the in- 
crease or decrease, of business done by co-operative market 
agencies engaged in the live-stock commission business at such 
markets, as compared with all other market agencies in such 
business at such markets. 

“(d) Whether the rates and charges of market agencies 
and stock-yard owners subject to said act have increased or 
decreased, and what steps have been taken to investigate or 
regulate such rates and charges, including a report of the 
formal proceedings pending, together with those which have 
been terminated, and the reason for such action. 

“(e) What steps have been taken and what results have 
been obtained in investigating and bringing about the cessa- 
tion of discriminatory and unfair or otherwise unlawful prac- 
tices on the part of persons subject to said act, including a 
report of the formal proceedings pending, together with those 
which have been terminated, and the reasons for such action. 

“(f) What, if any, changes in said act are considered 
desirable in the light of the practical experience gained in 
its administration and enforcement.” , 

* * * 


An amendment to section 304 of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act has been introduced in Congress by Senator Thomas 
D. Schall and Representative August H. Andresen, both of 
Minnesota. The proposed revision of the section reads: 


“It shall be the duty of every stock-yard owner and mar- 
ket agency to furnish, upon reasonable request, without dis- 
crimination, reasonable stock-yard services at such stock-yard; 
Provided, That in any state where the weighing of live stock 
at a stock-yard is conducted by a duly authorized department 
or agency of the state, the secretary, upon application of such 
department or agency, may register it as a market agency for 
the weighing of live stock received in such stock-yard, and 
upon such registration such department or agency and the 
members thereof shall be amenable to all the requirements of 
this act; and upon failure of such department or agency or 
the members thereof to comply with the orders of the secre- 
tary under this act, he is authorized to revoke the registration 
of such department or agency, and to enforce such revocation 
as provided in section 315 of this act.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to permit the State of 
Minnesota to continue supervision of the weighing of live stock 
at the St. Paul Stock Yards. 


ok * * 


A bill for including hides among articles on which an 
import duty should be paid has been introduced in Congress by 
Representative Charles B. Timberlake, of Colorado. The bill 
provides for a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem on all hides 
brought into the United States. 

The chances for putting this measure through at the 
present session are none too good. There is said to be strong 
opposition on the part of the administration to opening up the 
subject of a general tariff revision at this stage, and it is felt 
that consideration of any private bills only would serve to let 
down the barrier for a discussion of the whole system of 


schedules. 
x“ * Pa 


A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) for extending until 
December 31, 1926, the time during which cattle which have 
strayed or been driven across the boundary line into Mexico 
may be returned free of duty, has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Harry M. Wurzbach, of Texas. The terms 
of the resolution comprise cattle which shall have crossed 
before May 1, 1926, together with their offspring. 


* * * 


Bird J. Vincent, a representative from Michigan, has in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 9036) amending section 3 of the Immi- 
gration Act to permit the importation of agricultural labor in 
case such labor, unemployed, cannot be found in this country; 
applications to be addressed to the Secretary of Labor, who 
will determine in each instance whether the facts warrant the 
admission of such labor. 

* ‘ * 


Amplifying what we said in our February number about 
the Dickinson bill (H. R. 6563), we add this: The bill proposes 
to create a Federal Farm Advisory Council elected by farm and 
co-operative organizations throughout the country, to formu- 
late recommendations concerning co-operative marketing and 
to co-operate with the Federal Farm Board in carrying out the 
purposes of the law. A Federal Farm Board is to be estab- 
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lished in the Department of Agriculture, consisting of seven 
members, to be appointed by the President, one of whom is 
to be the Secretary of Agriculture. Whenever the board deter- 
mines that a surplus exists in any basic agricultural commod- 
ity, it will advise co-operative associations in the disposition of 
such commodity, and will enter into agreements with them 
under which they will buy at the domestic price and sell at the 
world price. An equalization fee will be collected from pro- 
ducers of the commodity when they sell, from which they will 
be reimbursed for any losses incurred. 


* * * 


As a rival of the Dickinson bill, Representative William 
A. Oldfield, of Arkansas, has introduced a bill (H. R. 9561) 
for the creation of a farmers’ export corporation. This cor- 
poration is to consist of five members (one to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, one by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and three by the Secretary of Agriculture), and will make 
loans, from a fund with a capital stock of $200,000,000, to be 
subscribed by the United States, to foreign purchasers of 
American agricultural products, including beef cattle and hogs, 
of which there exists a surplus above domestic requirements. 
If it appears that the credit so extended will not result in the 
disposal of enough of such surplus to secure a fair price for 
the exporter, the corporation will be empowered to pay an 
export bounty to the producer. This bounty in no case shall 
exceed the amount of the import duty on the same products, 
and shall be paid from a special fund of $100,000,000 created 
out of receipts from duties on imports. The corporation may 
issue bonds in an amount up to four times its paid-in capital 


stock, and the total of all loans outstanding is limited to 
$1,000,000,000. 


* * * 


The game-refuge bill, which failed of passage before ad- 
journment last spring, has been reintroduced in both Senate 
and House, and been reported favorably by the Senate com- 
mittee. The bill would create a “Migratory Bird Refuge and 
Marsh Land Commission” to pass on land and water areas to 
be purchased by the Secretary of Agriculture and maintained 
in perpetuity as refuges for migratory birds and as public 
shooting grounds; the funds for purchases to be provided from 
a license fee of one dollar collected from every person granted 
the right to hunt on such areas. 


GRAZING LEGISLATION 


EARINGS ON THE STANFIELD BILL (S. 2584) to reg- 
ulate grazing on the remaining unappropriated public 
domain and on the national forests commenced at Washington 
on February 15 before the Senate Committee on Public Lands. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, was the first witness, 
followed by Edward C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary; then 
came the conservationists who oppose the bill, and the opposi- 
tion concluded with Colonel Greeley, of the Forest Service. 
C. M. O’Donel, president of the American National Live Stock 
Association, started the evidence for the live-stock industry, 
and following him was Frank J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. The committee is redraft- 
ing a compromise bill, in order partially to meet the objections 
from the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, and to 
secure their support. Although a vigorous effort will be made 
to pass some grazing legislation at the present session, the 
prospects are none too favorable, largely on account of pen- 
dency of other legislative matters which are considered more 
important, and the desire of Congress for an early adjourn- 
ment. 
The House Public Lands Committee has voted to consider 
the Stanfield bill when it reaches that body. 
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SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE AND IN- 
TERIOR ADDRESS SENATOR STANFIELD 


HE FOLLOWING JOINT LETTER, signed by the Secre- 

tary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, has 
been sent to Senator Stanfield, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys of the United States Senate: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1926. 
“DEAR SENATOR STANFIELD: 


“The problem of regulating the use of grazing lands in 
the national forests and public domain, now under considera- 
tion by Congress in several aspects, is a problem which jointly 
concerns the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture. The proper solution of these questions consti- 
tutes one of the major internal economic problems of the 
nation. It involves the best use of approximately 90,000,000 
acres of national-forest and 185,000,000 acres of public lands, 
exclusive of Alaska. It involves the well-being of the live- 
stock industry, and affects the future development of western 
agriculture. 

“Under the authority contained in the basic law for the 
administration of national forests, the Department of Agricul- 
ture through the past twenty years has worked out a system 
for the regulated utilization of their range resources. The 
extension of regulated use to the non-forested, unreserved 
public lands has received the serious consideration of both 
departments for a number of years. While national-forest 
ranges under regulated use have improved, and permits to 
graze live stock thereon have become more valuable, the for- 
age resources on the public lands under unregulated use have 
deteriorated, and the benefits derived by the stock industry 
from these areas have dwindled. 

“One of the results of our study of these problems is the 
preparation of two bills embodying the fundamental legisla- 
tion which in our opinion is necessary and desirable for the 
purpose of (a) bringing about better use and management of 
national-forest grazing lands, together with greater stability 
and other reasonable benefits for the permitted users; and 
(b) bringing about the regulated use of public lands along 
sound and tested lines. It is our mutual desire that the ex- 
tended consideration given to this subject throughout the West 
and in Congress during recent years may lead to some definite 
and constructive legislation. This, we believe, will not be ac- 
complished if* measures are attempted which would bestow 
unwarranted advantages upon the live-stock producers who 
utilize the public ranges, or remove such use of public lands 
from reasonable and necessary control by the executive depart- 
ments responsible for them. In the desire to see definite and 
beneficial results accomplished, we respectfully submit for your 
consideration drafts of the two bills which represent the 
mature judgment of the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture as to the best solution of these 
problems. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“HUBERT WORK, 

“Secretary of the Interior; 
“W. M. JARDINE, 

“Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The two bills referred to are the Greeley bill, dealing with 
the national forests, and the Finney bill, which proposes a 
system of regulation for grazing on the public domain. 


* “I like your paper very much.”—DAN J. Burns, Sheridan, 
yo. 


Che Broun Palace Hote 


DENVER 


“One of America’s Hotel Aristocrats” 


Always Denver Headquarters for the Gentlemen 
of the Live-Stock Industry 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN FEBRUARY 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuIcaGo, ILL., February 27, 1926. 


HIS IS MID-WINTER of the cattle-feeder’s discontent. 

Each day delivers at the market its overload of beef, dis- 
crediting the short-crop dopesters who had an inning when thin 
cattle went into feed-lots last fall. Feed plenitude has insured 
a full crop of fat beef, as that condition invariably does. The 
“holler” is less vociferous than usual, except in the case of the 
element that pinned its faith to the unpopular big steer, and is 
paying the penalty of misplaced confidence. As a rule, light 
cattle, particularly the cheaper grades, have paid well for their 
board, which is about all the feeder can reasonably expect. 
Plain and coarse heavy bullocks have always been the under- 
dogs of the trade, but their victims are entitled to little sym- 
pathy. The counterfeit yearling has been a good manufactur- 
ing proposition, owing to a pronounced propensity on the part 
of killers to send their buyers on a still hunt for something 
cheap at daybreak, permitting good cattle to lie around until 
noon without eliciting bids, not infrequently going over until 
the following day, and even until the ensuing week. 


Big Steer Again Arousing Ire of Feeders 


Expressed determination, frequently couched in profanity, 
never to feed another big steer is audible along the cattle 
alleys; but they will. Last spring, when prime heavy cattle 
were hard to sell at $9.50 to $10, the same vow was multi- 
tudinously registered; yet when, under scarcity conditions, the 
same cattle went to $14 later in the season, the same operators 
“bust” their suspenders in a buying rush to Missouri River 
markets, to repeat the same practice. Now that they are swal- 
lowing another dose of the same nauseous medicine, the stereo- 
typed wail is emitted. Only when the western cattleman ceases 
carrying cattle into maturity will this propensity to play a dan- 
gerous game be checked. 


Cheap Corn Favorable to Operators 


One feature of winter beef-making has favored the feed- 
lot operator. He has been able to put on two pounds of gain 
for about the same cost as one last winter. Light cattle have 
paid $1 per bushel or more for corn worth not to exceed 50 
cents, and, as much of it was inferior, 35 cents would have 
covered its value. As this kind of corn has been without a 
cash market, the steer has been decidedly useful as a converter. 


The Superior Dehorner 
The ideal tool for dehorn- 


ing animals up to 12 
months; strongest steel; 
weight, 144 pounds; length, 
13% inches; highly recom- 
mended by veterinarians. 
—Introductory Offer— 

Send us $5.00 for the Superior 
Dehorner, and we will include 
a quart can of the famous 


Anchor Brand Dehorning 
Paint — both prepaid: 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 


SUPERIOR 
DEHORNER 
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Thin western cattle were laid in last fall at prices that insured 
at least substantial profit on the corn consumed in the finishing 
operation. Compared with the outcome of the lamb gamble, 
cattle-feeders have had an inning. 


Margin Between Stock and Finished Beeves Narrowing 


The old crop of steers has already been closely garnered. 
It was acquired at prices that insured substantial margins; but 
this condition is disappearing, and the Corn Belt cattle opera- 
tor is beginning to sense where he “is at.” For half a decade, 
or since the collapse of 1920, feeders have had access to a cheap 
supply of thin steers—an obviously temporary condition, 
although many have not realized it until recently, when they 
attempted replacement. If the fat-cattle market has been slug- 
gish, stocker trade is a spirited affair, at prices calculated to 
convince feeders that wide margins are a thing of the past, 
unless fat-cattle values can be jacked up about $2 per cwt. 
There will be no $4 to $5 spreads between stock and finished 
cattle for many a long day, unless the ultimate consumer, who 
is even now growling over beef cost, is able and willing to go 
a livelier pace. 


Nervousness Characterizes Cattle Market 


At that, various factors have been adverse to a healthy 
cattle market since the turn of the year. One was the anthra- 
cite coal strike; another, unfavorable weather, heavy snow at 
one time practically blockading dressed-beef traffic. However, 
a prompt clearance has been the rule, indicated always by skir- 
mishing on the part of cattle-buyers for raw material on every 
short run; but it has been a nervous, fitful market, especially 
in the case of good cattle, anything in the steer line under $9, 
and all kinds of cows and heifers, selling to relatively better 
advantage. Fortunately for killers and distributors, the entire 
crop of western cattle that went into the feeding area last fall 
got fat, even the nondescript and scrub element returning to 
market freighted with tallow. 


Killers Show Preference for Cheaper Grades 


A few prime heavy steers have sold at $11 to $11.35, and 
an occasional load of genuine yearlings up to $11.75; but not 
one feeder in a thousand is interested in these specialties, the 
great mass of steers selling anywhere at from $8.50 to $10.25, 
with a long string of sales at a narrow range of $9 to $10. 
Killers have been reluctant to go above the latter figure, show- 
ing marked preference for cheap stuff, both steers and female 
cattle, which afford them the best chance to get their money 
back promptly and intact. It must not be inferred that the 
public has had access to cheap beef, as retail trade has been 
taxed every cent it could bear. The liberal percentage of cheap 
steers, cows, and heifers in the winter cattle run has been a 
bonanza to killers and distributors—especially the latter. 


Yearlings, Real and Counterfeit, Selling Well 


The most profitable critter in the feed-lot this winter has 
been the counterfeit yearling—a newly coined market term 
which the official classification experts down in Washington 
will do well to recognize. To be exact, they are two- and even 
three-year-old “yearlings;” the latter term designating weight 
rather than age. At this season anything respectable in bovine- 
dom weighing 1,000 pounds or less is by courtesy designated a 
yearling, regardless of age, and, if conditioned, gets the glad 
hand from killers. Real yearlings, selling anywhere from $10 
to $11.75, have been seasonally scarce, which has made a good 
market for fat yearling heifers at prices ranging from $8 to 
$10.25, according to weight. Feeders have learned how to take 
a heifer calf at weaning time and put it in the pink of condi- 
tion by February or March, when the market is always bare of 
prime yearling beef; but this trade bars a “heiferette’”—an- 
other term demanding a place in the official classification. 
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The counterfeit yearling may be a beef-bred nondescript, a Jer- 
sey, a Holstein, or even a “dogie;” but it must be fat and of 
yearling heft. Buyers frequently get fooled on these cattle. 
As one of them remarked as he viséed the dressing-sheet: 
“They were counterfeits, all right, but they weren’t yearlings!” 


Excessive Weight Discriminated Against 
Reverting to the probably overworked heavy-cattle topic, 


a feature has been the wide spread between smooth 1,400- to 


1,500-pound bullocks selling at $10.50 to $11.25, and the various 
other kinds, variously described as “old-style” Shorthorns, or 
plain, coarse, and rough steers. One day toward the end of 
February a load of good 1,500-pound steers sold at $11.35; 
another, on the rough order, weighing over 1,600 pounds, at 
$9.25. This apparent discrimination is not so much against 
weight as blubber. A rough heavy steer is about the last thing 
that beef trade can readily assimilate, especially if loaded with 
lumpy tallow. There is but one reasonably reliable outlet for 
bullocks weighing 1,400 pounds or more, and that is New York 
and Boston kosher and hotel trade. When shippers are out of 
the market, which frequently happens, it is necessary to put 
bullocks approximating show quality and condition away in 
the seclusion of the covered shed until next week. Feeders 
with a penchant for gambling in such cattle invariably ride for 
a fall. 
Cows Profit by Demand for Cheap Beef 


The winter cow and heifer deal has been an outstanding 
feature of the market, reflecting constant demand for cheap 
beef. Canning and cutting cows at $3.75 to $4.50 have been 
prize packages, and the set of cows selling anywhere from $5 
to $7 per cwt. has never been without a market. Killers have 
also been constantly hungry for $6.50 to $9.50 heifers, no sales- 
manship being necessary to sell that kind of beef. The omni- 
present tubercular cow is always in disfavor toward the end 
of the winter, when condemnation increases, incidental to cull- 
ing dairy herds. 


Hog Shipments Fall Below Expectations 


Everybody guessed the winter hog crop high. Week after 
week packers have impatiently awaited a run that persistenly 
refused to materialize. They have jockeyed and trimmed and 
maneuvered in frantic effort to reduce cost, resulting in a 
choppy market, with producers always holding the big end of 
the stick. There is apparent inconsistency in a 12%4-cent hog 
and a 94%-cent cattle market, but pork in its various fresh and 
cured forms has always found an outlet, even at relatively high 
prices. Cheap corn and high-priced hogs furnished incentive 
to growers to feed out, resulting in a paucity of bacon and 
fresh-meat material weighing 200 pounds down, which enabled 
light hogs to command substantial premiums. Toward the end 
of February, when 130-pound sorts sold at $14, the 250- to 300- 
pound type of lard-yielding butchers were on an $11.50 to $12 
basis. The spread between top and average prices has been 
about the widest in trade history—a condition that is likely to 
continue, as a full corn-crib has always insured heavy hogs, and 
probably always will. The coterie of big packers, depending 
on volume for profits, are deprived of their principal support. 
The winter packing season is getting down at the heel; yet dis- 
tributive trade is on a hand-to-mouth basis, and, while the hog 
market has been considered top-heavy all winter, prices react 
sharply following every break. Considering prices, export 
trade has been of surprisingly large volume, especially in the 
case of lard, discrediting those prophets who insisted that 
Europe could not afford to buy. During the week ending Feb- 
ruary 20, 18,500,000 pounds of lard went to Europe, compared 
with less than 11,000,000 pounds during the corresponding 
week of 1925. Packers insist that this is old business, but it 
has been a continuous performance. 
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Lamb Trade Disappointing 


Winter lamb trade has been calamitous—at least so far as 
feeders are concerned; and, if packers are to be given credence, 
they have fared no better. From $17, the lamb market made 
a bee-line to a $13 basis; these figures meaning tops. Statis- 
ticians miscalculated the winter supply, ignoring the formidable 
procession of thin western lambs that went into the Corn 
Belt direct from the range and around the market last fall, so 
that, at a time when feeders east of the Missouri River have 
usually cashed, they were still flooding the market whenever a 
favorable opportunity developed. During the third week of 
February lambs declined $1.50 per cwt. on a seriously demor- 
alized market, both live and dressed, thousands of good lambs 
selling at $12 to $12.50, and heavy stock down to $11. As 
usual, the heavy lamb, 90 pounds and up, has been a bad actor. 
Sheep have found a more stable market than lambs, owing to 
scarcity; but they have been finally involved in the slump. 


STOCKER DEMAND REVIVING 
J. E. P. 


RASS IS APPROACHING, and interest in stock cattle is 
G reviving. All winter there has been an insistent demand 
for light steers, both thin and fleshy; with the Corn Belt full of 
grain, and physical conditions promising early grazing, this 
will not abate. A year ago the whole region east of the Mis- 
souri River was bone-dry, other than in a Volsteadian sense, 
and, with corn worth in excess of $1 per bushel, interest in 
feed-lot and pasture replenishment was at low ebb. Conditions 
have changed radically meanwhile, with respect to both visible 
cattle supply and feed. 

Kansas and Oklahoma pastures will undoubtedly be fully 
stocked, but at what prices remains to be determined, as few 
trades, either for grass or for cattle, have yet been consum- 
mated. That many stockers will go to the Northwest, other 
than in first hands, is improbable. Holders down in the South- 
west sense the strength of their position and will stand pat for 
the last possible dollar. Continuous demand from the Corn 
Belt for cattle to dispose of the much-advertised corn surplus 
is a factor not to be ignored, and only by conversion into 
beef can this grain be disposed of, much of it being unfit to go 
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to the elevator, even if the industries were in a position to 
absorb it. 

At Kansas City well-bred Hereford yearlings have gone on 
a $9 to $9.25 basis, a fair kind selling at $8.50 to $8.75; plain 
“whitefaces” making $8 to $8.25. These prices show little, if 
any, margin for the feeder who is buying from sheer necessity. 
Good Shorthorns are worth $8 to $8.50; a plain kind, $7.50 to 
$7.75. At Chicago, where well-bred stock cattle are always 
scarce at this season, and where killers are constantly on the 
job to grab off fleshy light steers, feeders are resorting to non- 
descript and common cattle, not balking at “dogs.” Anything 
under $7 is of doubtful ancestry, from a beef-making stand- 
point, and to get even a decent set of yearlings involves pay- 
ment of $8 to $8.50. Feeders have been in competition right 
along with killers on fleshy light steers, frequently paying 25 
to 50 cents per cwt. above killers’ bids. 

Demand for light cattle for summer feeding in territory 
east of Chicago has developed prematurely, and will be insist- 
ent right along, as there is a large corn reserve, and grass 
prospects are good. Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana have been 
buying anything wearing hair at Chicago, taking Jersey and 
Holstein yearlings at $6 or less. It is anything capable of con- 
verting grass into money with these people. Regular feeders 
may assert that putting common cattle on feed at this season 
violates every accepted rule of the business, but all signs fail 
in dry weather. A difference of $2 per cwt. in the price cuts 
a big figure with eastern pasture men, whose principal outlet 
is the local butcher rather than the packer; and that butcher 
is never interested in good cattle, which accounts for the in- 
ferior quality of much of the beef exposed for sale in the aver- 
age small town, where cow product predominates. 


Present indications are that the first run of western cattle 
this summer will get keen competition from feeders, who are even 
now outbidding killers 25 to 50 cents per cwt. on such cattle as 
they figure they can use to advantage—a kind of competition 
that puts “pep” into steer trade below the $9 line. There is 
corn everywhere—the kind of corn that, by reason of moisture 
content and general inferiority, cannot go to the elevator and 
must be fed or spoil. A large corn acreage will be planted, 
despite advice from Washington not to work planters overtime; 
and, should nature get into favorable mood, the western cattle- 


breeder will have opportunity next fall to realize the strength 
of his new position. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., February 27, 1926. 

ED-STEER TRADE during the month of February was 

featured by a constant variation in the quality of the sup- 
ply, one day plain offerings being in the majority, and on the 
next session the market being flooded with desirable grades. 
Packer-buyers at all times displayed a decided preference for 
the lighter weights, neglecting good 1,200- to 1,350-pound kinds. 
The better grades of fed steers are closing 15 to 25 cents lower, 
while plainer-quality kinds and yearlings are on a steady 
to strong price basis. The month’s extreme high price of 


Practical Spayer 


Twenty Years’ Experience—75,000 Head 
L. A. ALDERSON BIRNEY, MONT. 
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$11.50 was paid for strictly choice 758-pound yearlings. A 
moderate supply of all representative weights cashed at $9.75 
to $10.50. Numerous consignments that had received a 90- to 
120-day turn in the feed-lot were taken at $8.75 to $9.50. Com- 
mon to medium grades found an outlet at $7.25 to $8.50. The 
better grades of fat she-stock ruled strong to 25 cents higher, 
with good and choice cows registering the full advance. Plain 
cows, along with canners and cutters, declined 10 to 15 cents. 


‘Fed heifers are moving freely at $7.25 to $8.50, with good to 


choice light weights upward to $9.50 and above. The bulk of 
butcher cows are bringing $4.75 to $6.50, while a spread of 
$3.50 to $4.50 absorbs canners and cutters. Demand for bulls 
was urgent on late days, and values advanced 25 to 40 cents. 
Veals are closing 50 cents to $1 lower, packers paying $11.50 
for choice offerings. Stocker and feeder steers are strong to 
25 cents higher, with the better: grades clearing at $8 to $9.25. 
Stock cows and heifers held -barely steady, while stock calves 
shared the advance on steers. 


Hogs.—Although a material decrease in receipts of hogs 
was noted, as compared with the previous month and the same 
month a year ago, buyers were extremely bearish, especially 
on weighty offerings, which have predominated, and have been 
able to reduce values considerably during February. The low 
price of corn relative to hog prices continues, and the producer 
is taking advantage of this condition by holding his hogs in the 
feed-lots until they are finished and unusually heavy. With 
the consuming demand showing decided preference for the 
lighter-weight cuts of fresh pork, packer-buyers have taken a 
bearish attitude toward the weightier offerings, and prices have 
been reduced from 75 cents to $1 on the bulk of the arrivals 
scaling 250 pounds and up. A moderate shipper demand and 
a fairly broad outlet to packers were partly responsible in hold- 
ing prices on the lighter weights in check, and declines of 35 
to 50 cents were registered. Choice grades weighing under 
200 pounds received the most attention and show the minimum 
loss. As a whole, the market has been very erratic, and ex- 


treme unevenness has featured the trade throughout the period 
under review. 


Sheep.—Liberal supplies and an unsatisfactory outlet at 
eastern markets for the dressed product enabled buyers to force 
February lamb prices to the lowest level for that month since 
1921. Prices at the close show a net loss of slightly more than 
$1.25, but reacted to the extent of 50 to 75 cents from the low 
spot. The month’s top price of $14.35 was paid the opening 
week, while the low spot, when the top was $12.35, was reached 
the week ending February 19. At the close the best brought 
$12.90. Shorn arrivals were fairly numerous late, and desir- 
able-weight kinds sold largely around $11. Sheep prices de- 
clined around 25 cents, with best ewes on the high spot at 
$8.75, and comparatively few fat offerings at any time avail- 
able below the $8 mark. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., February 27, 1926. 

IQUIDATION throughout February has been of liberal vol- 
ume, and the total shows a slight increase as compared 
with the same month a year ago. The outlet for beef steers 
and yearlings has been somewhat irregular, but when a survey 
of closing prices is made, there are only minor changes to be 
detected as compared with the end of January. Considerable 
inquiry has been at hand from order-buyers for eastern pack- 
ers, and this tended to key up competition on the more desir- 
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able grades of weighty steers and yearlings, while feeder- 
buyers have bought freely of the half-fat offerings—those that 
lacked finish, but had quality. This tended to aid salesmen in 
maintaining prices on the low end of the price range. The 
closing bulk of sales of fed steers and yearlings is reported at 
$8.25 to $9.75, with the top on yearlings and weighty steers 
noted at $10.50. Much the same condition has governed the 
market for killing she-stock. As the month advanced, there 
was an increase of the better grades of cows, and on paper the 
deal showed a touch of strength. Weighty kosher cows sold 
up to $7.75 and a little above, with the bulk of desirable-weight 
heifers at $7.25 to $8.50. The bull market worked higher, 
closing prices showing an advance of 25 to 50 cents. The 
market on veals has shown a strong undertone throughout the 
month, the practical top at the close being $11. Practically 
everything in the stock and feeder line has met with a broad 
demand, with closing prices showing a touch of strength, as 
compared with the end of January. The bulk of the stocker 
and feeder steers have sold at a spread of $7.50 to $8.75, with 
steers that had been crossed with grain, but lacking finish, 
finding outlet upward to $9.25. 


Hogs.—An erratic hog market has been experienced 
throughout February. The trend to values has been generally 
lower, with the extent of the decline depending on what outside 
orders were at hand. With order-buyers centering their inter- 
est on lights and medium-weight butchers, these have been 
favored at all times. The fore part of the month was fea- 
tured by a series of declines that took values to a low point on 
February 17, when the bulk of all sales ranged from $10.50 to 
$11.25, with a top of $12.40. Some reaction has been had since 
that time, with closing quotations showing lights 10 to 25 
cents lower, and all other classes 50 cents lower, than at the 
end of January. Closing bulk of sales range from $11.60 to 
$12.75, with a top of $13. 


Sheep.—Heavy liquidation at all leading centers resulted 
in a downward trend to all classes of sheep and lambs. With 
the proportion of the run largest in lambs, these bore the brunt 
of the decline. Weakness was traceable to the droppy market 
on dressed lamb at eastern centers, and the low point was 
noted the week ending February 20, when choice handy-weight 
fed wooled lambs sold at $12.40. Some reaction for the better 
has featured the closing week’s trade, and, compared with the 
end of January, fat and feeding lambs are 75 cents to $1 lower, 
yearlings and sheep 25 to 50 cents lower. At the close of the 
month, the bulk of the fed wooled lambs cleared at $13 to 
$13.35, with the top at $13.50; fresh shorn lambs, at $11.25 to 
$11.35; desirable-weight ewes, at $7.50 to $8.25; and feeding 
and shearing lambs, at $12.35 to $13.25. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON. 
DENVER, CoLo., March 1, 1926. 


ATTLE SUPPLY for February at the Denver market was 

but 20,722 head—a decrease, as compared with the same 
month of 1925, of 7,735. The decline is accounted for by the 
fact that there are not so many cattle on feed in this territory 
as a year ago, and also by the fact that most feeders put 
their cattle in late and the stock is not yet ready for disposal. 
The course of the market was fairly satisfactory. Some de- 
clines were noted in cows early in the month, but the activity 
of California buyers during the past couple of weeks has stim- 
ulated the market, and most of the early loss was regained. 
Steers are closing the month on about the same level as thirty 
days ago. Good-quality steers sold early in February at $9 to 
$9.50, and the same grades are quoted at about the same prices 
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at the close, although few of those coming to market are land- 
ing above $9. Good fat cows are selling at $6 to $6.75, whereas 
$6 to $7 was taking the same grades early in February. Heifers 
that were selling around $8.25 a month ago are now bringing 
$8.25 to $8.50, and extreme top, made on March 1, was $8.60. 
Feeding steers are moving readily at $8 to $8.50 for a good 
grade, or about the same as a month ago, while choice fleshy 
steers are selling as high as $8.75 to go back to the country. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active during the month, and the 
market was well maintained. Good-quality hogs were selling 
at $13 at the beginning of February, and salesmen were able 
to hold values at a fairly high level throughout the month, 
with good grades selling at the close at $12.85. Buyers prefer 
the light-weight hogs these days, and stock weighing 175 
pounds or less meets with more ready sale than the heavier 
stock. The inquiry for hogs is exceptionally strong at Denver, 
and more stock could be used here to good advantage. Buyers 
for shipment to California continue their operations on this 
market, while local packers and small killers are liberal buyers. 
The demand is exceptionally strong for stock pigs, but com- 
paratively few are coming at the present time. 


Sheep.—The heavy marketing of sheep and lambs at all 
markets in January and early February caused a glut in the 
dressed-lamb trade at the eastern seaboard, and a serious drop 
in prices of fat lambs at all points. Denver suffered in com- 
mon with the rest. Prices here dropped from $14 for tops 
early in February to $11.50 along about the middle of the 
month. Later there was some improvement, and at the close 
of the month $13 was taking the best grades. A nation-wide 
campaign to induce the public to “eat more lamb,” and advices 
to shippers to hold back their consignments and allow the mar- 
ket to recover, are having their effect, and it is generally pre- 
dicted that the remainder of the Colorado fed-lamb crop will 
find a more satisfactory market as it reaches the marketing 
stage. Demand for feeding lambs was fair, but not urgent, 
during the month, on account of the unsatisfactory condition 
of the fat-lamb trade. Feeder lambs were selling up to $14.25 
early in February, while the same grades were quoted at $12.50 
at the close. Ewes held fairly steady at $8 to $8.25 for good 
grades. 


Horses.—Horse trade was active during the month, and 
good stock found a ready outlet at practically steady prices. 


Herd Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
A slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 
month of January, 1926 and 1925: 


















































RECEIPTS 
January January Average 
1921-25 
1926 1925 = 
NOT neon eS 1,839,601 1,868,607 1,781,062 
NOMEN oe Pa cs 525,842 515,884 458,331 
pone 4,303,544 | 6,105,140 | 5,328,407 
RO a esate es ne 1,548,437 1,466,556 1,685,228 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
January January Average 
1921-25 
; ees Z 1926 ; 1925 4 See ee 
NO iS S pics cet a 675,232 708,344 692,263 
OPE 3... 1,580,606 | 2,175,544 1,942,538 
NI siesta nicadieisllsic 693,613 687,564 752,984 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
January January Average 
921-25 
1926 1925 
NE nt ienissscesscnhccsaicd 224,803 206,556 233,502 
NOI ois crgspscsceg el 17,896 12,497 11,591 
Hogs. 65,308 37,506 | 44,819 
RD aes sbisc ac ccnens pe asinctnsbes 155,432 137,979 145,844 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
a January | January Average 
1926 1925 | 1921-26 
I oc o3 eg oe 1,144,282 1,149,821 1,062,623 
RBRVS os sceci 370,072 370,438 328,193 
i ae 2,720,687 3,909,930 3,367,456 
EL '856,319 | __'786,367| 925,906 





*Includes calves. 7Includes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats on February 1, 1926, as compared with 
February 1, 1925, and average holdings on that date: 








Five-Year 


Commodity Feb. 1, 1926 Feb. 1, 1925 | Average 
Frozen beef..... 55,612,000 111,947,000 | 92,530,000 
*Cured beef..... 24,645,000 28,758,000 23,202,000 
Lamb and mutton 2,367,000 2,336,000 18,524,000 
Frozen pork..... 97,063,000 199,642,000 141,329,000 
*Dry salt pork...} 138,020,000 136,125,000 158,230,000 
*Pickled pork....| 319,406,000 443,025,000 385,107,000 
Miscellaneous. ... 57,227,000 98,162,000 77,949,000 

UNG: 56. 5.0sex 694,340,000 | 1,019,995,000 896,871,000 
BORING icin inte aes 64,274,000 112,704,000 73,570,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 








Wanted to Buy 


Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed Sacks of All Kinds 
Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 
Reference—First National Bank of Fort Worth 


THE TAYLOR-RUBLE CO. | 


P. O. Box 772 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, March 1, 1926 
CATTLE AND CALVES 








STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choiée (1,500 Ibs. up)............ $ 9.90-11.85 $ 9.25-11.15 $ 9.35-10.85 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. 10.85-11.65  10.00-11.15 9.90-11.00 
Cet ci eee 9.75-11.25 8.90-10.15 8.85-10.15 
IN nn ineicicsicaccecicescicee nt cion aeons 8.85-10.25 8.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.10 
CIID, | ascneiceesasinscceieisccecniwsmanik Sa ee 6.25- 8.00 6.10- 8.00 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) ................--+-+- 11.00-11.75 10.15-11.85 10.25-11.25 

iain ceabebctatabnabiaaters 10.00-11.25 9.00-10.35 9.85-10.25 
8.85-10.15 8.00- 9.10 8.00- 9.35 
7.40- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.10- 8.00 
5.00- 7.25 4.75- 6.00 4.75- 6.10 

LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)............ 9.00-11.25 8.90-11.25 8.65-10.90 

HEIFERS: ; 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)............-... 7.00-10.75 6.75- 9.75 7.00- 9.90 
Common to Medium (all weights) ...... 5.90- 8.75 5.25- 7.75 5.25- 7.40 


COWS: 


i i ini iecassersi cade eecicciadice 6.40- 8.15 6.00- 7.85 5.85- 7.85 
Common to Medium........................--..--- 4.50- 6.40 4.50- 6.00 4.60- 5.85 
Canners amd ‘Catteries cccccncecncssioses 3.50- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 3.40- 4.60 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 5.85- 6.75 5.85- 6.50 5.75- 6.35 
CALVES: 
Pea G0 CIB recientes, 6.00- 8.00 5.50- 9.00 5.75- 9.00 
Culls and Commoon................2.....:0-.:00+ + 5.00- 6.00 4.00- 5.50 4.50- 5.75 
VEALERS: 
Medium to Choice....................-c.0ccsces--+0 10.00-14.00 8.00-12.00 8.50-11.50 
Culls and Common..................-..c-0s-c0ee+e+. 6.00-10.00 4.50- 8.00 4.75- 8.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............ 8.00- 9.25 7.75- 9.25 8.00- 9.40 
Common to Medium............................ 6.50- 8.00 6.00- 7.75 6.15- 8.00 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)....... 7.75- 9.00 7.75- 9.35 7.85- 9.25 
Common to Medium............................ 6.00- 7.75 5.25- 7.75 5.50- 7.85 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice..................-0:.-s0+++2 5.00- 6.50 5.25- 7.75 5.00- 6.85 
COWS: 
Common to Choice..........0..2....0.c000. 4.75 5.25 4.00- 5.75 4.25- 5.65 
CALVES: 
Comeio: ts: CORN no eget 5.00- 9.25 5.00- 9.00 
HOGS 





TOS 2a ecco sostecensedceecconaeee $13.00 $12.80 

De iE ocsitekesetacttecccciietatataoes 11.70-13.40 11.75-12.85  11.50-12.50 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ 11.65-12.50 11.60-12.40 11.25-11.90 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice........ 11.90-13.35  11.95-12.85  11.60-12.50 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 12.25-14.00 12.25-13.00 12.25-12.80 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 12.35-14.00 12.50-13.15 12.50-12.80 
II TONG. ciscinintias sites ittcccntnccna tenants 10.10-10.85 10.25-11.10 10.00-10.75 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down)........ $13.00-14.75 
Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 11.00-13.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 


$12.00-13.75 
10.25-12.00 


$12.00-13.75 
10.75-12.00 


Peiaiin: Wi CR aici sccicccdoicwncsaskinincaes 9.75-12.50  10.00-12.00 8.75-11.00 
EWES: 
Common to Choice....................2cc0se0--0e00 5.50- 9.00 5.00- 8.50 4.50- 8.25 


RRO WIRE CN Bo ets ceciccsenenitecs 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
RENO RD CIO ass ccscecceinsenasetetenss 12.50-14.50 


2.00- 5.50 1.50- 5.00 1.50- 4.50 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE of cottonseed cake and meal, f. o. b. Texas 
Eaten on March 3 was $28. The hay market at Kansas 
City on March 2 was as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $13.50 to 
$14.50; No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $10.50 to $11.50; packing, $7.50 
to $9.50; alfalfa—select dairy, $25 to $26; choice, $24 to $24.50; 
No. 1, $22 to $23.50; standard, $19.50 to $21.50; No. 2, $18 to 
$19; No. 38, $14 to $17.50; timothy—No. 1, $19 to $20; stand- 
ard, $18 to $18.50; No. 2, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, $13 to $15.50; 
clover-mixed—light, $19 to $19.50; No. 1, $17.50 to $18.50; No. 
2, $12 to $17; clover—No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $11 to $16 
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RADE REVIEW 


IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


OR THE FIRST TIME since June of last year, imports in 

January exceeded exports, and were the heaviest on record 
since August, 1920. They showed an increase of 5 per cent over 
December, while exports fell off 14.7 per cent from the previ- 
ous month. The totals are given as below by the Department 
of Commerce, figures for January, 1926, being provisional: 


—— 


January Seven ji 


|_ 
1926 1925 1926 | 
$399,000,000 | $446,430,323 | $2,945,492,856 | $2,947,704,335 
414,000,000 | 346,165,289 | 2,577,522,820 | 2,106,536,977 

_—_——<<—$—$_ — — _____— | __ - — 
Excess of exports. $15,000,000 | $100,265,034 |$ 367,970,036 |$ 841,167,358 | 


1925 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN JANUARY 


ear OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 
month of January and the seven months ending January, 
1926, as compared with the corresponding periods of the previ- 
ous fiscal year, were as below (in pounds). In the table headed 
“Pork Products” it will be noted that Wiltshire and Cumber- 
land sides are listed separately. In this we conform to the 
method now employed by the Department of Commerce. Previ- 
ously Wiltshires have been included with hams and Cumber- 
lands with bacon: 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


Seven Months Ending 
January | January 


1926 | 1925 1926 1925 





1,698,934 
13,478,996 
759,276 
58,865,991 


370,238 
1,467,088 
122,746 
6,266,682 


PO, SRO occas 
Beef, pickled. 

Beef, canned 

Oleo oil 


233,228 
1,365,168 
155,616 
6,247,691 


11,899,944 
1,130,981 


1,776,575 
45,673,362 | 





8,001,703 | _ 8,226,754 | 60,480,862 | 74,803,197 





PORK PRODUCTS 


Seven Months Ending 


January January 





1926 


2,093,723 


1925 

| = 
2,784,089 | 

| 


1926 1925, 
Pork, fresh....... 
Pork, pickled... 


Sausage, canned.. 


19,567,169 
16,012,133 
2,040,839 
138,752,661 
15,237,738 
157,356,043 
8,658,105 
493,710,824 
4,677,823 
14,102,334 
475,196 


4,564,130 
2,538,984 


9,314,242 
16,984,282 
1,837,049 
103,386,052 
14,448,443 


314.710 
| 

123,264,560 
| 

Ea 


21,141,972 
2,184,853 
21,000,411 
2,327,089 
76,669,910 
1,228,706 
2,125,995 
167,254 


473,196 
21,631,721 
3,163,512 
29,377,349 
1,996,128 
78,440,345 
645,607 
2,105,430 
55,731 


Cumberland sides...... 
Hams and shoulders. 
Wiltshire sides. 8,372,594 
Lard 388,033,898 
10,429,187 
12,556,177 
473,726 


Lard compounds.. 
Neutral lard..... 
Margarine 











Totals..................'_ 132,088,712 144,992,133 689,100,210 870,590,865 





THE HIDE INDUSTRY 


F THE SUPPLY OF HIDES AND SKINS in interna- 
tional trade, totaling roundly 2,000,000,000 pounds, at 
least 60 per cent are cattle hides, we learn from a pamphlet, 
“Hides and Skins,” issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Calf- and skeepskins constitute another 25 per cent. 
The United States is the most important source of production, 
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but the output falls far short of domestic requirements. Con- 
verting imports to a green basis (at one pound of dry hides to 
two pounds of green), we find that during the period 1914-20 
we imported an average annual quantity of 733,600,000 pounds 
of hides and skins of all descriptions, or about one-third of the 
amount available in the export market. In the same years our 
annual production averaged 783,535,000 pounds. In other 
words, our imports were practically half of our requirements. 

Going back to the first year of that period, cattle hides 
constituted 84 per cent by weight of the total production of the 
United States, and 45 per cent of our total imports; calfskins, 
8 and 15 per cent, respectively; the two together, 92 and 60 per 
cent. We produced in that year 63 per cent of our consump- 
tion of cattle hides and 34 per cent of our calfskins. 

The tariff problem appears thus to concern chiefly these 
two classes of hides. 

On the relation of hide prices to the price of shoes, we 
quote these figures showing the price paid at Chicago during 
the years mentioned (1914-20) for No. 1 country calfskins, per 
pound, and the average price per pair of vici-calf men’s shoes: 

Calfskins Shoes 


$3.17 
3.25 
3.71 
4.75 
5.63 
7.60 
8.95 


It is estimated that about five pounds of green hides are 
required to make a pair of shoes. 


In writing to advertisers, please do not fail to men- 
tion The Producer. 
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OUR COMMERCE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


N OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER we published statistics of 

exports of meats and grains from the United States for the 
calendar year 1925. Below we present figures showing ex- 
ports and imports of live animals, imports of meat products, 
exports and imports of hides and skins, and of wool, and im- 
ports of grains, for the twelve months ending December 
31, 1925: 

LIVE ANIMALS 
EXPORTS 














1925 1924 
(Numbers) 
RIE 6 mina enecksanans 80,565 60,959 
BIR GSwiseicsw me seein 46,040 82,846 
POIND Bosc igi hte cosa leigve oh. arnt 12,041 18,546 
SE es rain oss tacts eae 16,205 11,067 
Mules, asses, and burros 26,470 13,689 
PONS is wstsiwistnved ee Sade 181,321 187,107 
IMPORTS 
CRUEAe - ic swewuneacem 174,381 144,432 
TMD, or. fen5 8 ate wines Sie aie 67,054 30,384 
IOS eis 5. aisceiva ope wesw 2,151 2,557 
TOUS 5. daeeaiow op die 243,586 177,373 
MEATS 
IMPORTS 
1925 1924 
(Pounds) 
Ee oo: Qe eee 12,159,573 13,537,010 
Veal, fresh hi ded a BIG Ge 3,710,497 4,567,468 
POT, FON ein Seine aine 7,235,379 5,682,885 
Mutton: -TVOG ...6..s00s 218,531 1,039,917 
RN SOI sso os: 00.5% 2,551,351 1,126,170 
Canned ‘Ments «6.55 oss 10,804,611 9,281,439 
Prepared meats ........ 2,723,257 3,456,571 
Other Mets: ob. ccc 973,000 1,139,730 


MG: We cacniwedsuvine 40,376,199 39,831,190 
HIDES AND SKINS 
EXPORTS 
1925 1924 
(Pounds) 
GO Se ee 49,925,848 79,706,261 
fo ee 12,941,403 11,190,991 
Sheep and goat skins .... 2,783,100 2,820,660 
PRE sid sepig asin ws asks oe 7,809,385 11,370,746 
PE icine ceiak een 73,459,736 105,088,658 
IMPORTS 
Oe ne ee 166,748,245 185,614,172 
Butlalo hides . i... 6.506% 3,343,910 1,593,829 
Kip and calfskins ...... 28,811,555 41,112,224 
Horse, colt, and ass hides 12,029,608 10,489,232 
Sheep and lamb skins ... 61,551,369 58,047,245 
Goat and kid skins ..... 81,647,640 52,234,263 
Kangaroo skins ........ 757,763 699,259 
OOMOE So reihauGictnieus es 7,397,910 6,762,252 
Totals ...............862,288,090 356,552,476 
WOOL 
EXPORTS 
1925 1924 
(Pounds) 
Wool and mohair ....... 273,357 309,455 
IMPORTS 
Wool and mohair ....... 329,352,036 268,212,740 
GRAINS 
IMPORTS 
1925 192 
(Bushels) 
PG ais Sows 1,086,205 4,106,920 
ON ek Pr ecinte stedicts 177,589 6,964,310 
MOMS C66 iSanea eases 13,902,527 15,534,104 
WE witcascssoucnes 


15,166,321 26,605,334 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, February 15, 1926. 


OOKING BACK upon the trend of prices in the live-stock 
markets of 1925, one sees that, generally speaking, fat- 
cattle prices exhibited little variation during the year, but 
revealed that gradual cheapening tendency which has been in 
progress during the past few years. The difficulty experienced 
at certain periods of making market clearance of meat at rul- 
ing rates, especially in the imported section of the meat busi- 
ness, gives prospect of still lower values for 1926. Indeed, so 
far as the frozen and chilled meat trade is concerned, this is 
said to afford the only hope of a return to the wider range 
of consumption earlier enjoyed. First-quality cattle opened in 
January, 1925, at $3.25 per 14-pound stone (dressed carcass 
weight), and rose steadily till the end of March, when the 
weekly average was $3.45 per stone. This level was about 
maintained until the beginning of June, after which prices fell 
until the autumn, October prices being slightly below $3.14 
per stone, with a subsequent slight recovery to about $3.23 at 
the end of the year. 

It is interesting to compare the price changes last year 
with those of the years 1922 to 1924, and in the following 
table are shown for the past four years the highest week’s 
averages recorded in June, and the lowest week’s averages in 
January and October, while the average for the week preced- 
ing Christmas is also given, to indicate the recovery in prices 
caused by the marketing of prime beasts at that season: 


AVERAGE PRICES OF FIRST QUALITY FAT CATTLE 








ue ee 
Lowest Week | Highest Week | Lowest Week | Christmas 








in Jan. in June in Oct. Week in Dec. 
3922....... $3.50 $3.94 $3.19 $3.40 
a 3.42 3.48 3.05 3.32 
1924........ 3.25 3.50 3.09 3.30 
1925... 3.25 3.36 3.09 3.22 





It seems clear that the general trend of prices has been 
slowly downward during recent years, and that the seasonal 
variation is becoming less pronounced. This narrowing of the 
range between the highest and lowest prices recorded is a 
movement toward pre-war conditions. In 1913 the highest 
week’s average in June was $2.26 per stone, and the lowest 
in October $2.06. 

Dairy cows were cheaper during 1925 than in any year 
since the end of the war, and any except good animals met 
with little demand. Prices opened in January at about the 
same level as a year earlier, first-quality milkers making 
nearly $174.60 per head; but by the middle of June the average 
had fallen to as low as $160.05. Although there was a seasonal 
recovery in the autumn, the highest weekly average reached 
was only $174.60 per head, as compared with over $9.70 dearer 
in 1924 and over $13.55 dearer in 1923. 

The store-cattle trade was somewhat spasmodic through- 
out the year. During the earlier months demand was fairly 
active and supplies plentiful, but dealers asked high prices, 
and trade was effected but slowly, except for strong forward 
beasts. During this period quotations for yearlings and two- 
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year-olds were some $6.06 to $7.27 per head higher than a 
year earlier. 

Although good supplies of fat sheep were available 
throughout the year, trade was firmly maintained up to May, 
and throughout this period prices were high, the average for 
first quality ranging from 36.5 to 39 cents per pound. A slack- 
ening in the demand brought about a reduction in values, how- 
ever, and from the beginning of September onward prices 
ranged from 29 to 30 cents per pound. This reduction in 
prices still leaves sheep relatively rather dearer than agricul- 
tural produce in general, as previously they were exceptionally 
dear. Store sheep followed much the same course, prices of 
those of the first quality reaching as much as $24.25 per head 
at the end of March, but falling to about $14.55 in the latter 
part of the year. 

Recently there became available the official figures of the 
number of live stock in England and Wales, based on the 
annual census taken last summer. The return does not, of 
course, take into account the effects of the latest outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease. The total number of cattle in Eng- 
land and Wales was little short of the highest figure recorded 
during the war, and was 354,000 above the pre-war average. 
The number returned was 6,163,000—an increase of 269,000 
as compared with 1924, and 646,000 more than in 1921. Rela- 
tively the largest increases were in some of the eastern 
counties. 

The dairy herd was increased by 50,000, to 2,713,000—the 
largest number ever recorded, and 370,000, or 16 per cent, 
above the average of the ten years 1905-14. The number of 
heifers in calf was returned as 378,000, or 11,000 more than 
in 1924, and, apart from 1918, the largest number ever re- 
corded. This suggests that the dairy herd is likely to be 
fully maintained at its present level. Relatively the largest 
increases were in the northeastern and northern counties, the 
northeastern division showing an increase of 6.5 per cent and 
the northern division one of 3.5 per cent. 

The number of cattle two years old and above was in- 
creased by 70,000, to 975,000, and was larger than in any of 
the previous four years. Practically every county had in- 
creased numbers. The increase in calf-rearing is again appar- 
ent this year in the figures for yearlings, the total of 1,178,000 
cattle from one to two years old being 93,000 greater than in 
1924 and larger than in any year since 1919. There was again 
in 1925 an addition to the number of calves, and the total of 
1,212,000 cattle under one year was 52,000 greater than in 
1924 and some 47,000 above the pre-war average. 

The sheep flocks of the country were again in 1925 in- 
creased by over a million, and the total number of sheep and 
lambs, 15,975,000, was two and a half millions greater than 
in 1922. If a similar increase is shown next year, the flocks 
will be back at practically the same numbers as in 1914. The 
drop in sheep prices which took place last year may, how- 
ever, check the rate of increase. Additions were general 
throughout the country, being relatively greatest in the mid- 
lands and the east, where the increases were about 13 to 14 
per cent. 

The number of breeding ewes was 6,397,000, or 403,000 
more than in 1924 and only 300,000 less than in 1913. All 
parts of the country returned larger breeding flocks. Lambs 
increased by 414,000, the proportionate increase being rather 
less than in the case of ewes. Rams and ram lambs intended 


to be used for breeding increased from 174,000 to 181,000. 

Sheep one year old and above (other than breeding ewes 
and rams) showec. an increase of 13 per cent, the total of 
2,692,000 exceeding that of 1924 by 307,000. The eastern coun- 
ties increased their feeding sheep by nearly 50 per cent, and 
the northeastern counties returned additions of nearly 35 
per cent. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S MEAT BILL 


HE IMPORTANCE OF GREAT BRITAIN in the 

world’s meat trade is evidenced by the subjoined table, 
which shows imports into that country of fresh meats and 
bacon (not ham) for the year 1925. The figures have been 
compiled from a table published in the London Meat Trades’ 
Journal, which compares the totals with those for previous 
years. From these totals it appears that British consump- 
tion of imported beef and mutton has remained fairly constant 
since the period just before the war, but that importations of 
bacon and fresh pork have increased materially since 1913 (the 
figures are in pounds): 




























Country Beef Mutton Pork Bacon 
United States. enone 14,521,584 | 166,924,128 
ada........ acon epemaebaeaaiimeniae Ae ineciemaaastaaairet:. i ennteciangaaemenasais 141,888,432 
NN cscs 1,013,897,472 | 206,253,936 749,168 
ruguay. we 111,365,520 13,274,240 wien 
Australia......... 153,925,856 59,078,432 
New Zealand.. 58,316,048 | 280,280,112 
ERR 2,193.520 
Trish Free State. 20,129,872 51,693,376 
Pcie | | RRR es. foc 418,749,408 
Netherlands..................... 13,455,344 DR BIAS BE cicecsssretesittinks 
Other countries...... 39,459,280 42,003,696 9,266,320 59,246,096 
Totals, 1925. 1,390,996,768 | 614,345,760 | 138,682,880 | 838,501,440 
Totals, 1924 1,405,543,440 | 670,867,024 | 112,995,344 | 881,818,224 
Totals, 1913 1,030,770,720 | 597,898,560 55,536,768 | 544,083,680 





These figures indicate that Argentina remains far in the 
lead as a beef-exporter, though Australia’s shippings last year 
were almost double those of 1924. New Zealand and Argen- 
tina are still the principal sources of mutton and lamb for 
the British consumer. In the fresh-pork trade, Holland in 
1925 increased her exports by over 50 per cent, while those of 
the United States and Ireland fell off. Denmark continues to 
be the principal supplier of bacon, furnishing half of Britain’s 
imports of that commodity. Bacon exports from the United 
States declined further, while those from Canada showed an 
increase. 

Imports for 1925 of beef, mutton, and pork, fresh and 
cured, as shown in the table, with the inclusion of the 
220,000,000 ponds, more or less, of ham imported from the 
United States, but exclusive of lard imports, aggregated ap- 
proximately 3,200,000,000 pounds. This staggering total, on 
the basis of a population of roughly 45,000,000, gives a per- 
capita annual consumption in Great Britain of about 71 pounds 
of imported meats. As. each inhabitant of the British Isles 
eats approximately 120 pounds of meat a year, 59 per cent of 
his consumption is imported. 

For this quantity of meat the Englishman last year paid 
something like $540,000,000—more than half a billion. But if 
we add the lard brought in from the United States, which 
aggregated another 220,000,000 pounds, we arrive at a total 
of 3,420,000,000 pounds of imported meat products, for which 
the people of Great Britain expended in 1925 close on $580,- 
000,000, or almost $13 for every man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom. 

Live cattle were imported into Great Britain in the fol- 
lowing numbers in 1925 (with figures for 1924 for comparison) : 


From— 1925 1924 
Dn ee rer re 1,634 1,859 
Cs sic stderr es vader 110,155 76,978 
Irish Free State ........ 688,120 931,614 
Other countries .......... 235 740 


Totals 800,144 1,011,191 


Of sheep, 400,587 were imported, and of swine, 97,695. 
These imports of live animals should be added to the Briton’s 
meat bill, since, of course, they eventually find their way to 
the butcher’s block. For this stock about $85,000,000 was paid; 
making the total expenditure for meat, dead or-on the- hoof, 
$665,000,000, or practically $15 per capita. 


ee 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Range.—At the close of January much 
of the range country in Wyoming, and 
the western parts of Nebraska and South 
Dakota, was covered with snow, while 
open conditions prevailed in Montana 
and western North Dakota, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
February survey. West of the Continen- 
tal Divide ranges were generally open, 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company on the 
Denver Market. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


Are demonstrating their ability 
upon the range in a marvelous way. 
Fat bullocks of this breed won the 
grand champion carcass at both 
Chicago and Denver. They also 
won the single steer on foot and the 
carload lots against all comers, out- 
selling by a handsome margin all 
other breeds. Familiarize yourself 
.with this breed. A sample copy 
for the asking. 
Aberdeen-Angus Journal 
Webster City, Iowa 


Whiteface Steers 


5,000 four- and five-year-old whiteface 
steers for sale; good class of cattle for 
prompt or spring delivery; in good con- 
dition to fatten on fine range; will be 
delivered f. o. b. cars. Write for prices. 
T. L. Benson, Sonora, Texas. 





Rambouillets For Sale 


5,000 coming two-year-old ewes, bred 
in full wool; delivery January 1, 1926. 


5,000 coming yearling ewes; delivery June 
1, 1926. Shorn, good Rambouillet type of 
sheep. Write for prices. T. L. Benson, 
Sonora, Tex. 











and mild weather had resulted in good 
use of the lower ranges. This region had 
had a light snowfall, and stock water 
had been short on some desert ranges. 
In the Southwest the ranges were much 
better than a year ago, and the feed sup- 
ply was good, with favorable prospects 
for spring feed, due to an ample supply 
of moisture. In California rains had 
greatly improved range conditions. Pas- 
tures were a little short in western Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, while Colorado had 
a good supply of feed, and grazing had 
not been closed in some sections of that 
state. The hay and other feed suppiies 
in the West were generally good and 
seemed to be ample for all needs, except 
possibly in parts of Oklahoma and west- 
ern Kansas. The condition of the ranges 
was 87 per cent of normal, compared 
with 88 per cent in January and 77 per 
cent a year ago. 


Cattle-—Cattle in the range country 
were generally in good shape and had 
shown but seasonal decline, retaining the 
flesh carried last fall. Losses had been 
light, and it was generally reported that 
prospects for this year’s calf crop were 
good. Cattle in the Southwest were in 
much better flesh than a year ago, with 
a similar condition west of the Continen- 
tal Divide. A general condition of 90 
per cent of normal prevailed, compared 
with 92 per cent in January and 82 per 
cent one year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep had wintered in fine 
shape, and losses had been very light. 
Breeding ewes in the West were in unusu- 
ally good shape, and prospects for a good 
lamb crop were favorable, depending on 
spring weather conditions. A few re- 
ports of lamb-contracting had come from 
Wyoming and other states, and it seemed 
that there was an active demand for 
breeding ewes. The condition of sheep 
was reported as 96 per cent of normal, 
compared with 97 per cent in January 
and 89 per cent a year ago. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


There are now more than 12,000 farm- 
ers’. co-operative organizations in the 
United States, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, on the basis of a re- 
cent survey. This number is more than 


. 


twice that found in 1915, when the first 
count was made. Of the total number of 
associations listed, 3,325 are primarily 
engaged in marketing grain, 2,197 handle 
dairy products, 1,770 ship live stock, 
1,250 market fruits and vegetables; 121 
perform various functions in the market- 
ing of cotton, 91 in marketing wool, 71 
in marketing poultry or poultry products, 
and 24 in marketing tobacco. More than 
70 per cent of all the associations are in 
the twelve North Central States. The 
largest number reported from any one 
state is 1,383 in Minnesota. 


FARM WAGES HIGHEST IN FIVE 
YEARS 


Farm wages in 1925 were the highest 
since 1920, and three times what they 
were at the close of the Civil War, ac- 
cording to estimates computed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. With the aver- 
age for the priod 1910-14 used as a base 
at 100, the wage rate, expressed as an 
index number, is placed at 168 for the 
year 1925. In 1866 the average was only 
55, declining to 54 in 1869. During the 
World War there was a rapid increase, 
wages jumping from 102 in 1915 to 112 
in 1916 and to 239 in 1920. This was 
followed by a decline to 146 in 1922. 
Thereafter the index number again rose 
to 166 in 1923 and 1924, and to 168 
in 1925. 


NEW MEAT-STORY CONTEST 


The third annual meat-story contest 
among high-school girls of the United 
States is now being conducted by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Contestants are to write an essay on 
some self-selected phase of the meat in- 
dustry, not more than 1,500 words in 
length, which is to be accompanied by 
three meat recipes which have been test- 
ed by the writer. Prizes totaling $2,140 
will be awarded, in which girls in each 
of the forty-eight states will share. Part 
of this amount will be distributed in 
cash, and part in university scholarships. 


ANIMALS THAT CONTRIBUTE MILK 


The London Live Stock Journal has 
this article on animals, besides the cow, 
the milk of which, in some part or other 
of the world, is used for household pur- 
poses: 

“Nowhere is the milch goat more gen- 
erally used than in Switzerland, where 
some sixteen distinct breeds or varieties 


are recognized, and whence some of the 
best goats used in Britain have been im- 


ported. 
“Large numbers of goats are kept in 
Germany, where the milk is held in par- 
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ticular esteem by reason of their immu- 
nity from disease, which is no doubt 
largely due to the healthy open-air life 
led by the flocks, which spend practically 
the whole year on the hillsides. 

“The Irish peasantry rear great num- 
bers of goats for milking purposes, as do 
the Russian, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Maltese. Goats are also used in all 
parts of Africa and India. 

“Goat’s milk is gaining in popularity 
in this country. Distinguished for sweet- 
ness and richness, it is considered partic- 
ularly suitable for infants and invalids. 
It is said to be more easily digested than 
cow’s milk. 

““Sheep’s milk was formerly much used 
in this country, more especially in Scot- 
land, where an annual farm festival, the 
‘ewe milking,’ was regularly observed in 
the eighteenth century and later. 

“Canvey Island, off the Essex coast, 
enjoyed a great reputation for the sheep 
bred there in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The ewes were regu- 
larly milked, and the milk was converted 
into butter and cheese. Like the goat, 
the ewe is still bred in many countries 
as a milch animal, the principal purpose 
to which the milk is devoted being the 
manufacture of cheese. 

“The Arabs of the Sahara reckon their 
flocks most valuable property. They 
drink the ewes’ milk regularly. Like the 
Syrian sheep, the Arab sheep are very 
prolific, generally lambing in spring and 
again in autumn. These two breeds are 
probably closely allied one to the other. 
Captain Burnaby, in his book, ‘A Ride to 
Khiva,’ says that ‘sheep make up the en- 
tire riches of the nomad tribes. A Kir- 
ghiz lives upon their milk during the 
summer and autumn.’ 

“Ewes fill the place of cows in Ice- 
land, as many as a thousand being kept 
by large farmers. They run on the hills 
during the summer and are housed dur- 
ing the long winter. 

“Mare’s milk plays a large part in the 
diet of Asiatic peoples, who rear large 
numbers of horses. Marco Polo, the 
Italian traveler of the thirteenth century, 
has recorded of the great Asiatic prince, 
Kublai Khan, that he kept over 10,000 
pure-white horses and mares, the milk of 
the latter being reserved for the Khan 
and his household, and the members of 
one great tribe who enpjoyed the privi- 
lege of drinking it as a reward for mili- 
tary services rendered. 

“The drink known as ‘koumiss’ is pre- 
pared from mare’s milk. It is widely 
used among the peoples of southwestern 
Asia at the present day. 

“Asses’ milk has been used from a re- 
mote period for human consumption. It 


Be it the pronunci- — 
ation of vitamin or 


or soviet, the spelling of a 


puzzling word—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, etc.,this “Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000Words. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India 
Paper Editions. Write forspecimen pages, prices, 
ete., FREE Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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was esteemed by the ancient Romans, 
and there is a certain demand for it in 
London at the present day for invalids’ 
use. 


NETTING AGAINST PESTS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Fencing and other means of protecting 
pastures against rabbits in Queensland 
have cost the state, district boards, and 
individual ranchers a sum equivalent to 
about $12,610,500 since the work of erad- 
ication was begun. The total length of 
rabbit-proof fences in Queensland in 1923 
was 21,271 miles, of which 732 miles were 
government border fence. In that year 
close on $150,000 was spent by the gov- 
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ernment for rabbit fencing. Besides, 
fences to bar out that other pest of Aus- 
tralia, the dingo, in 1923 were built over 
618 miles. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD 
GAME REFUGE 


It is a common error that national, 
state, and municipal forests are in and 
of themselves good game refuges. Pres- 
ident John B. Burnham, of the American 
Game Protective Association, points out 
that this is not necessarily true. In 
order to serve any good purpose as game 
refuges, forests must pe attractive to 


Making the Live Stock 
Dollar Go Farther— 


By Selling Your Live Stock at Cost 


Your live stock is worth the mar- 


ket price. 


You get the market 


price through any one of the 
thirteen Producer Commission 
Associations. 


aZhese associations all belong to 
the men who patronize them, 
and every hoof you sell the Pro- 
ducer way helps build a stronger 


sales organization. 


This is one 


of the important stabilizing in- 
fluences in the live stock market 
today. 


Volume is a strong controlling 


Complete Information 
Gladly Given Upon 
Request 


factor in any market. 
the Producers. 


Ship to 


The National 
Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY — ST. LOUIS — INDIANAPOLIS — SIOUX CITY 
PITTSBURG — CINCINNATI — FORT WORTH — CHICAGO 
BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — EVANSVILLE — OKLAHOMA CITY — PEORIA 
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wild-animal and bird life. They must 
contain food as well as shelter. 

The tendency in management of public 
forests is to plant and promote the 
growth only of such trees as will in time 
make merchantable timber, with no 
thought of such other tree growth, 
shrubbery, and other plant life as is 
necessary to an attractive home for birds 
and animals. 

Game cannot live without food. “The 
reason,” says Mr. Burnham, “why many 
game refuges are absolutely worthless 
(aside from the question of vermin con- 
trol) is that, to put it figuratively, they 
provide only a safe house, with no 
kitchen and no order in the grocery 
store. You cannot expect wild animals 
and birds to flock to foodless refuges 
just because they are planted with com- 


Wanted— 


TO BUY 
Your Cake Sacks and Empty Feed 
Sacks of All Kinds 
Write for Prices and Shipping Tags 


Reference—First National Bank of Fort 
Worth 


The Taylor-Ruble Co. 


| P. O. Box 772, Fort Worth, Texas 








YOUR 


HIDES, PELTS 
AND FU RS 
WATKINS HIDE Co. 


1521 Twenty-first St., Denver, Colo. 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 





WOOL BED BLANKETS AND 
BATTING 
We are now equipped to manufacture your 
virgin wool into bed blankets and batting 
at moderate cost to you. Custom work a 
specialty. Give us a trial. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 

113 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 


a ey it et 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. Easily 
Sufficient space 


attached in one operation. 
for name, address and number. 
Write for free samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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mercially attractive trees. Of the coni- 
fers, hemlock, white cedar, and balsam, 
when small, furnish food for deer and 
hares in the winter season. Pine has 
practically no food value, and spruce 
none whatever. In summer even deer 
and rabbits will find nothing they can 
eat in a typically planted forest.” 

Mr. Burnham points out that for every 
coniferous tree planted there should be 
a number of deciduous trees—including 
fruit and nut-bearing trees. Game wants 
sunlight, too, and plenty of it. Openings 
and gaps in the forest must, therefore, 
be left which will encourage under- 
growth. At least half of the forest area 
should be left unoccupied by commercial 
trees, if it is to be a good game refuge. 





WORLD’S AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


The enormous lead of the United 
States in motor vehicles will be seen 
from the below table, which presents the 
numbers, as of January 1, 1926, of pas- 
senger cars and trucks in use in the dif- 
ferent countries having more than 20,000 
of the former class of vehicles: 


Country Passenger Cars Trucks 
United States .......... 17,317,357 2,446,579 
Foreign countries.... 3,481,794 1,008,360 

World total .......... 20,799,151 3,454,939 
Argentina ‘ 165,000 12,000 
Australia ........ ..... 243,055 46,504 
MOMMA clei: : 50,270 41,443 
NN cscs oe eens 50,000 13,500 
Canada ............ 644,725 72,993 
RMI itis ss cuca is 29,000 7,500 
Denmark ....,....;...:... 45,500 14,000 
Dutch East Indies... 33,750 4,000 
France ...... secsoiveccics. Oe 250,000 
RPMI ooo verse 215,150 107,350 
Hawaii ..... sea 22,000 5,000 
I gcse nO nc sas 58,363 9,064 
Irish Free State ...... 25,917 5,962 
OG 5 ass e ecceitenteees 78,000 32,000 
IIRL pics oe 21,245 9,853 
RMON: oe So ee. 31,579 5,845 
Netherlands penceeeracss 40,500 14,000 
New Zealand .......... 81,698 13,264 
Spain eee eaeed 65,000 6,000 
POND noe See ceo, 60,300 18,800 
Switzerland .............. 29,000 7,900 
Union of So. Africa 64,450 4,450 
United Kingdom .... 660,734 224,287 
MIWOOIG scsi ccc cones 20,000 3,400 


SAVE THE BIRDS! 


From an article in the Farm Journal 
by Charles P. Shoffner, entitled “We 
Must Save the Birds or Starve,” we quote 
the following paragraphs: 


“A report sent out by a government 
official says that last year more than 
$100,000,000 worth of food products was 
required to feed insects. It also stated 
that grasshoppers alone caused a $50,- 
000,000 loss. The lowly potato-bug eats 
$8,000,000 worth of farm products in a 
year. Food for the chinch-bug, Hessian 
fly, codling-moth, cotton boll-worm, 
grain-weevil, and cattle grub causes our 


farmers a loss of from $10,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 a year for each kind of in- 
sect named. 

“Not one word was written to indicate 
that the increasing damage done by in- 
sect pests was due to the destruction of 
our insectivorous birds, or that the birds 
were the natural enemies of all insect 
pests. «..-. 

“More than one naturalist has esti- 
mated that, if all the birds would dis- 
appear, man could live on this earth only 
nine years; that, without the birds, all 
plants, trees, and vegetables would be 
destroyed—the worms and bugs would 
eat them root and branch. Should that 
happen, live stock would not have enough 
to eat and would all die. Mankind, un- 
able to survive on fish or the insects 
themselves, would die miserably in a 
horrible, crawling, creeping world ruled 
by the insects. a 

“The late Mr. Davey, the celebrated 
tree surgeon, says that a $100,000,000 
loss to trees is caused in the United 
States yearly by reason of the decrease 
in the number of native songbirds. . 

“We have upset many of nature’s 
laws, but nowhere has man shown such 
ignorance, such greed, such brutality, 
and such incredible stupidity as in up- 
setting the perfect balance of bird life. 
Birds are the natural enemies of insect 
life, and if we had enough birds, they 
would keep in check the increasing 
hordes. ... 

“Birds must be increased, and this can 
be done, first, by educating all to the 
value of bird life; second, by attracting 
birds by putting up bird-houses and giv- 
ing the birds protection and food during 
the winter months; third, by passing 
laws to insure their protection.” 


DEVELOPING A NEW BREED OF 
CATTLE 


In The Cattleman, Allyn Cole writes of 
the experiments that have been conducted 
in crossing the buffalo with domestic cat- 
tle, producing the so-called “cattalo,” 
which partakes of the nature of both of 
its progenitors. From Mr. Cole’s article 
we quote the following: 


“Colonel Goodnight in Texas, ‘Buffalo’ 
Jones in Kansas, Mossom Boyd in 
Canada, and others of less note, have 
made serious attempts at these crosses. 
The Jones herd was eventually slaugh- 
tered or dispersed and lost. Mr. Boyd 
died, and his herd was taken over by the 
Canadian government, but failed to breed 
further, and that experiment had to be 
started all over again. An extensive and 
well-ordered experiment is now in prog- 
ress at Wainwright Park, under the skil- 
ful direction of Mr. Rothwell. Colonel 
Goodnight’s herd is still intact, but small, 
and he has not had the assistance neces- 
sary to carry the experiment to any con- 
siderable success. Other small bands are 
scattered here and there about the coun- 
try, but among them no definite plan of 
breeding appears. 

“The buffalo and domestic cattle are 
none too friendly to begin with. They 
are of different species, and the buffalo 
bull will not cover the domestic cow read- 
ily. He must be deprived of buffalo 
associates, and he and domestic cows 
accustomed to each other by long and 
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patient effort. And, when the domestic 
cow is at last in calf by the buffalo bull, 
she has not more than one chance in four 
to live and bear a calf. If the embryo 
calf is of the male sex, her chances of 
survival are nil, and she may be expected 
to die in a few months from a sort of 
dropsical condition. Why? I do not 
know; but apparently her only hope to 
live at all is an early abortion. If the 
calf, on the other hand, is a female, she 
has an even chance to deliver a healthy 
calf that rather looks as if it were worth 
all the cost. In form, voice, and charac- 
ter it is rather more buffalo than cow; 
in color, rather more cow than buffalo. 
The coat is fifty-fifty. It will probably 
be fertile when bred to either buffalo or 
domestic bull, calving the first time at 
about four years. It will grow to great 
size, and the offspring from this hybrid, 
if from a buffalo bull, will be sterile if 
male and fertile if female. Why? Again 
I do not know, but the experience of all 
seems to warrant the conclusion. Other 
crosses seem quite generally to be fertile 
in both sexes, and crosses subsequent to 
the first seem to entail no danger of life 
in the mother, if she carry any buffalo 
blood. 

“IT have also noted another peculiar 
thing in later crosses which I am not 
ready to say is a fixed rule, but seems 
so, and is interesting. As in the first 
cross, the dominant characteristic from 
the buffalo seems to be form, voice, and 
character, and the dominant character- 
istic from the domestic cow seems to be 
color; so when two animals, each carry- 
ing blood of both buffalo and domestic 
cattle, are mated, these characteristics 
seem to double in the offspring. In this 
way, I now have a heifer carrying but 
three-eighths buffalo, which has almost 
the complete buffalo form; and though it 
has but one-quarter Hereford blood (the 
balance being Angus), it is red, with a 
clear white face. In disposition she 
seems to partake considerably of domes- 
tic blood, although I have others with 
more domestic blood which are more of 
buffalo character. If this is a fixed rule, 
then by selective breeding it seems to me 
that some progress can be rather quickly 
made, unless, indeed, it soon gives us but 
a red buffalo, or results in confusion com- 
pletely. 

“But of the cattalos some advantages 
are very marked. They are of great size, 
and rugged in the extreme. They are 
good travelers, and go to and from dis- 
tant watering-places without discomfort. 
They thrive on very scant pastures, and 
stay fat when the common cattle are 
starving all about them. They revel in 
storms, are covered with a wonderful 
coat, and, instead of wildly drifting be- 
fore the blast, face the storm, thus get- 
ting full protection from their long hair 
at that end of the brute, and paw and 
muzzle through the snow for grass in 
apparent delight. The carcass cuts well, 
is high in percentage of beef, and heavy 
in the most expensive and finest cuts. 

“Their disadvantages are: difficulty 
and slowness in breeding, an erratic dis- 
position, the retention of the migratory 
instinct of the buffalo, making them diffi- 
cult to handle in restricted pastures in 
spring and fall, and the great scarcity of 
breeding stock. 

“I am of the opinion that slowness of 
breeding may be ied by an infusion 
of Brahman blood; but no proof exists, 
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so far as I know, of this belief. The 
migratory instinct will, I believe, disap- 
pear with more complete domestication. 
One quickly feels the need of real horse 
flesh in moving and handling the herd; 
but good horses are a delight, anyway, 
sufficient to compensate for themselves. 

“One very urgent need now is an adop- 
tion of some plan among the few scat- 
tered owners of hybrid stock whereby 
they may all work together to some 
agreed ideal. Most of these breeders are 
using Angus cattle, in order to preserve 
color. I like the Hereford best, and dis- 
regard color for what I believe is the bet- 
ter beef form of this cross. But, if I 
want outside blood, I have to make it my- 
self, as it cannot be bought, so far as I 
know. So, the whole program is con- 
fusion, and little need be expected in any 
reasonably remote time without co-opera- 
tion and plan. But, given time, plan, 
and patience, it is evident that a new 
and wonderful breed can be created, 
purely American in origin, combining the 
wonderful work of nature’s creation of 
the plains with man’s domestic master- 
piece in beef. If the range remains— 
and I believe it will—this job is worthy 
of some genius’ time and attention.” 
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EVOLUTION IN CATTLE-BREEDING 


“We are inclined somewhat to regard 
the present-day improved beef and dairy 
breeds of cattle as the outcome of natural 
evolution—nothing wonderful, and some- 
thing that we produce as a mere matter 
of course,” we read in the Pastoral Re- 
view, of Melbourne, Australia. “A mo- 
ment’s thought, however, will convince us 
that we are reaping the benefits of genius 
which has given to civilization something 
that in its way is as great as the services 
of famous soldier, sailor, scientist, or 
statesman. 

“Let us take the case of the beef 
Shorthorn. A hundred years ago man 
seldom or never touched beef which was 
under five, six, seven, or even ten years 
old; and if civilization of today had to 
depend for its meat supplies on the 
standard of bullock which ruled one hun- 
dred years ago, there would very soon 
be a world shortage—a world famine— 
of meat. 

“Time was, and not so very long ago,’ 
said W. F. McLaren, of Naemoor 





“A. WATSON, come here; I want you!” exclaimed 
Alexander Graham Bell on March 10, 1876, dur- 
ing an afternoon of experimentation, and over a wire con- 
necting two rooms, the young assistant heard the words,— 
the first spoken sentence to be so transmitted. 


Fifty years have passed. 


Today there are 17,000,000 


telephones in the United States, giving voice to human 


need, as Bell’s crude transmitter did then. 


Fire breaks 


out in the night; law-breakers invade a home; sickness 


strikes at a family circle. 


“Come here, I want you,” is 


the summons, and the telephone speeds it on the way. 
Business of importance demands the decision of one who 


is on the far side of the continent. 


“Come here, I want 


you,” is the summons again, and as if by magic, a person- 
ality is projected through space, questions are asked, 
answers given, problems solved—by telephone. 





Bell System 


The Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System—Universal Service. 
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Estates, Scotland, in a paper read be- 
fore the recent Scottish Cattle Breeding 
Conference, ‘when the first and most im- 
portant use of the ox was as a beast of 
burden. He was used to work the land, 
and it mattered not how tough he was 
or how lean; so long as he was big-boned 
and strong he served his purpose, and 
when he became too old for profitable 
use on the land he was turned into beef.’ 

“Yet this slow-growing, late-maturing, 
raw-boned, poor-fleshed animal was the 
foundation of the present-day, pure-bred, 
pedigreed herds of England and Scot- 
land, quick-maturing, symmetrical, even- 
ly and deeply fleshed, and the acme of 
quality. Surely it is a great achievement 
to have revolutionized the beef supplies 
of the world, and to a few great and 
far-seeing men must be given the credit 
and a far higher place in the history of 
civilization than is commonly allotted to 
them. What their work may have lacked 
from the spectacular point of view it has 
amply made up in permanency and 
vitality. 

“The history of the past naturally 
leads us to consider the likely or pos- 
sible directions of improvement in cattle- 
breeding in the future. With the present 
market demand for ‘baby’ beef, it would 
appear that early maturity has reached 
its limit; but it is safe to say that there 
are avenues in cattle-breeding, be it for 
beef or for milk, through which the 
breeders of today and tomorrow, as did 
their ancestors of yesterday, will con- 
tinually strive to effect improvement, 
and by which they will aim to reach that 
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ideal that is ever just beyond the hori- 
zon. 

“We hear much of the increasing part 
of the scientist in the profession of 
stock-breeding; and undoubtedly science 
has already done much, and will do more 
in the future, in collaboration with the 
breeder, toward solving some of the 
problems that are associated with the 
industry. However, alone and unaided it 
can do little, we believe, in the work of 
evolution. In the words of Mr. McLaren: 
‘Without the master-mind of the cattle- 
breeder, without the inherent and in- 
stinctive knowledge of that master-mind 
in the ethics of his subject, science in 
itself would have had little hand in 
equipping the world with the improved 
race of cattle which is the only monu- 
ment to our great master-breeders.’ ” 


MEAT ON DINING-CARS 


“It requires sixty-seven varieties of 
meat, concocted into 115 different dishes, 
to meet the appetite demands of a fastid- 
ious traveling public,” says the Chicago 
Daily Drovers’ Journal. “These and other 
interesting facts were revealed by an ex- 
tensive survey of dining-car service just 
completed by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. The survey embraced forty- 
five leading railroads of the United 
States and Canada. 


“While a recent national study of meat 
consumption in the home, conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, showed 
a preference for beef, the board’s survey 
of dining-cars indicated that the traveler 
relies more generally on the old stand- 
by—ham. Every one of the forty-five 
roads serves ham. Of the pork items, 
bacon comes next to ham. 

“In the beef division, the roast is ap- 
parently the most in favor. It is served 
on 84 per cent of the roads, which is a 
larger number than for any other beef 
dish. Sirloin steak is a close second, 
however, being offered by approximately 
82 per cent of the roads listed. 

“As for lamb dishes, chops head the 
list. Eighty-two per cent of the roads 
were shown as serving lamb chops. 
Roast lamb also was quite popular. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the roads serve it. 

“That there is wide variety in meats 
on the dining-cars of the country is in- 
dicated by the dishes shown in the sur- 
vey, such as ox joints, veal kidneys, 
calf’s brains, rump steak, pig’s feet, 
lamb pie, liver and bacon, frankfurters, 
head-cheese, bologna, and meat-loaf.” 


GOOD MARKET FOR BIRDS RAISED 
IN CAPTIVITY 


According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, there are more individuals di- 
rectly interested in keeping and breed- 
ing fowls than in the production of any 
other class of animals. The birds pro- 
duced in this way include not only chick- 
ens, turkeys, and guinea-fowls, but also 
pheasants, peafowls, ostriches, and mi- 
gratory. water-fowl—ducks, geese, and 
swans. 

In the United States the game-bird 
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market has undergone a complete change 
within a generation. Formerly this mar- 
ket was as well supplied, both in quan- 
tity and variety, as any in the world, the 
game consisting entirely of wild birds. 
Now, after almost complete elimination 
for a period of years through legal re- 
strictions, the game-bird market, al- 
though enormously decreased, is gradu- 
ally growing. The birds marketed, how- 
ever, except for certain imported species, 
are for the most part propagated in 
captivity. 

The Migratory-Bird Treaty between 
the United States and Canada, as well 
as the laws of numerous states, has pro- 
visions designed to permit and encourage 
artificial propagation of game birds and 
their marketing under restrictions in- 
tended to prevent drafts on the wild 
stock, such as our former experience 
proved to be incompatible with its main- 
tenance. Such legislation has developed 
unevenly, as is usually the case when 
the forty-eight states act independently. 
No fewer than twenty-eight states have 
fair to good laws on the subject, and at 
least twelve others have made a begin- 
ning. 

The propagation and sale of migratory 
water-fowl is legal under regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and thousands of persons have obtained 
permits issued by him to possess, propa- 
gate, and sell birds of this class. Recent 
figures compiled show that in one year 
4,291 game-breeders reared approxi- 
mately 42,800 birds, of which about 
12,200 were sold for propagating pur- 
poses (including those used for decoys), 
10,100 for food, and 8,000 were eaten at 
home. 

The breeding of non-migratory game 
birds, such as pheasants and quail, is un- 
der state regulation, but statistics as to 
the extent of the industry are very un- 
satisfactory. State game departments in 
a number of instances rear and dis- 
tribute many pheasants, but this activ- 
ity cannot be reckoned in estimating the 
commercial importance of the propaga- 
tion of these birds. 

Under present conditions, the market 
for artificially propagated game birds is 
mainly with those desiring to engage in 
rearing the birds, and with sportsmen 
who wish to use them for decoys and 
for restocking shooting coverts. Prices 
realized from these sources are so high 
that only a limited demand exists for the 
birds for table use—mainly by the most 
luxurious hotels and clubs. 


Evidence Enough.—Magistrate—“Are 
you sure he was drunk?” 

Minion of the Law—“‘Well, his wife 
said he brought home a manhole cover 
and tried to play it on the gramophone.” 
—Answers (London). 
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